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NORTH AMERICA, 
CONCERNING THE INDIANS. 


Ek indigenous inhab'tants of America, 

whom we call the Indians, and the 
French les Sauvages, obtrude themſelves, Sir, 
on the attentions of all new-comers, who 
have any portion of curioſity. Theſe Indians 
appear to be Aboriginals, and, excepting the 
alterations produced by our intercourſe with 
them, challenge the character of a genuine 
and unmixt, or, (to uſe faſhionable terms) 


A. 3 


— 


1 
of a pure and uncorrupted people: Mr is it 
(in my opinion) among the leaſt cogent prooks, 
that their manners bear ſo ſurpriſing a reſemb- 
lance to thoſe of the ancient Germans, as de- 
ſcribed by Tacitus. It is indeed inſuperably 
difficult to account how original occupants 
come to be at all, to ſuch as will not believe 
that the varied Europeans, Aſiatics, Afri- 
cans, and Americans, proceed from the ſame 
pair: unleſs we venture to ſuppoſe that the 
atmoſphere is replete with the ova of all poſ- 
fible kinds of terreſtrial exiſtence, which 
whenever they meet with their proper nidus, 
| (their fpecific proportions of heat, and moiſt-. 
ure,) fail not to diſcloſe the individuals. Can 
we better explain (what is an uncontroverted 
fact in America, and to be obſerved doubtleſs 
elſewhere) how any collection of vacant wa- 
ters ſhall in due time exhibit (perch or other) 


its 


1 
its appropriate fiſh; or how an accidental de- 
gree of equal heat produces in the temperate 
Zones, the inſects of the Torrid. This peo- 
ple are of a reddiſh, or copper-coloured com- 


plexion - and make one of the three grand di- 
viſions of the human kind that we are ac- 
quainted with; though in proportion and fi- 
gure they approximate more to the Whites 
than the Blacks, and in ſagacity alſo; holding 
the Negroes in ſuch inferiority and contempt, | 
as to drive them from hoſtile plantations to 
ſale, like cattle ; whereas they ingenuouſly ac- 
knowledge the apparent ſuperiority of the Eu- 
ropeans, and manifeſt a conſequential eſteem 


for them. 


THE moſt natural origin of civil govern- 
ment is, I think, Sir, to be found in the Pa- 


rental Influence; for the veneration due to ex- 


FT perienced 
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| perienced virtues, and the gratitude. ariſing 
from repeated obligations, eſtabliſh an autho- 


rity ſolid enough for the baſis of a ſociety, 


white: the governor continues to be looked on 


as the common parent; and in whole aid, 


when the oppoſite conviction is palpable, it 


becomes neceſſary. to employ actual power. 


The Pater-Familias, the father, of a family, (for 
women univerſally ſubmit to the government 
of men, a proof that the inferiority of their 
genius is not leſs than that of their ſtrength) is 


the legiſlator of his little citizens, and their 


| magiſtrate, or the enforcer of obedience to his 


laws, by rewards and puniſhments ; he muſt 
be alſo their captain or defender, by courage 
and art, againſt external violence; as well as 
their prieſt, or the conductor of their ſuperſti- 


tion. A prolific and ſucceſsful family form, 


* 
| . "WE © 


in a few generations, a tribe, or that ſmall na- 


tion 


CHF 
tion or ſtate, which as it is the moſt common, 
ſhould be the moſt natural effort of the ſocial 
inſtinct in mankind: ſor it is not to be forgot - 
ten, that men are influenced by an inſtinctive | 
impulſe to ſociety, as well as other gregarious 
animals. If a merely military ſpirit be intro- 
duced into a flouriſhing tribe by martial lead- 
ers, as it will make no other uſe of conqueſt, 
than extirpation, it can hardly fail of being cut 
off in a {mall time, by the common ageidetits 
and hardſhips of, however ſucceſsful, War. 
But if, by a ſucceſſion of chiefs of genius, po- | 
licy be ſuperadded to military proweſs, and 
the victors ſhould learn to /ubje@, as well as 
to /ubdue, and encreaſe thereby continually 
their force, inſtead of diminiſhing it; this 
tribe may in time, (and a progreſs of this ſort 
is very accurately purſued by the hiſtoric Ynca 
of Peru) create the artificial Leviathan, or 

A+ one 
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one of thoſe vaſt ſtates which are only to be 


deſtroyed by their own immenſity. For there 


is no foundation in nature for the apprehen- 


ſion of an univerſal monarchy, (the devil of 
modern politics) and if practicable, it were in- 
deed to be wiſhed, as it would put an end to 
the horrors of war, the greateſt of human ca- 
lamities. This hypotheſis however, I muſt 
own, rather threatens to reſolve right ulti- 


mately into power; ſince that the parental 


authority itſelf is not only founded on power, 


but frequently enforced by actual violence; 
(and ſometimes inverted too, when the impa- 
tience of a young Jupiter dethrones his pa- 
rent Saturn; or an Arſacidan Orodes aſſaſſi- 
nates his father Phrahates;) ſince that mighty 


Nimrods will occaſionally ariſe, and enſlave, 


even hereditarily, their kindred tribes; and 


ſince that conqueſt has no pretenſion to other 


right 


„ 
right than that of force, war, being only an 
appeal to ſucceſs, victrix cauſa deis placuit.” 


THE North-American Indians are divided 
into theſe ſmall nations, or tribes; whoſe civil 
government is moſtly patriarchal; but the ge- 


neral bent of the ſavages being martial, ſuch 
as ſignalize themſelves in war, acquire great 


weight; and ſingle chiefs often poſſeſs thereby 
ſuch an authority in their tribes, as amounts 
to ſomething like ſovereignty, though they 
govern always, as Tacitus writes of the Ger- 


man generals, exemplo potius quam impe- 


rio; {i prompti, fi conſpicui, fi ant? aciem 


* agant admiratione preſunt.” (Tacit. de mor. 
Germ. 5. 7.) Prieſts, theſe Indians have none, 
nor indeed have they any apparent worſhip ; 


on the contrary, they ſeem untinctured with 


religious hopes and fears; which makes it pro- 
A 4 c bable, 


TS 7 | 
bable, that the religions of ſome other parts | 
of America owe their riſe to the policy of 
founders of ſlates, as that of the Peruvian em- 
pire inconteſtably did. The emperors of Peru, 
it is true, extended at laſt their dominions 
beyond the bounds of their local ſuperſtition: 


they ſet out with their arms and miſſion from 


a country where the ſun was very welcome; 
and impoſed the worſhip of their father the 
Sun (for they aſſerted themſelves his children) 
on all the nations they ſubjugated, with great 
ſucceſs, as long as Sun-worſhip held good : 
but at length they came to a people, who, 
{ituated on a rocky coaſt, in a ſultry climate, 
could not in conſcience ſubmit to adore a Be- 


ing almoſt inſupportable, and conſequently 


odious to them; and durſt propoſe to their 

conquerors to quit their irrational idolatry, 

and to worſhip with themſelves, their mother 
| and 


1:44 
and goddeſs the Sea, the inexhauſted giver of 
good things. * be 


Tax RE are philoſophers, Sir, who are in- 
clined to conſider mankind as an heteroclite 
production, or an irregular one at leaſt, and 
of later date than the generality of animals: 
theſe abſtruſe gentlemen, having made calcu- 
lations of the poſſible increaſe of the human 
kind, and obſerved diſpaſſionately how it ex- 
pands itſelf over the face of the earth, to the 
extirpation, not only of infinite individuals, 
but even to the endangering of many a ſpe- 
cies; aware too of its advantages, by means of 
an erect poſture, ſuperior rationality, and the 


artifice of ſociety; are, with ſome ſeeming rea- 


ſon, in pain for the idppoſed concatenation of 
the ſyſtems of creatures, and find themſelves 
powerfully actuated by a fellow- feeling for 
EL | | animals, 


. 


[ 20 ] 
animals, by a concern for the welfare of the 
genus they belong to. But the apprehended 


danger of ſuch an over-increaſe of the human 


ſpecies is ſufficiently guarded againſt by the 


| iraſcible inſtincts implanted in it, which ne- 


ver fail, individually and collectively, to find 
out objects. This our poor Indians glaringly 
evidence, who are all of the ſpider kind, and 


conſtantly deftroying one another; and tho 


they have not mines of gold, nor the richer 


ones of commerce, to conteſt, yet, the right to 


a hunting- ground, on a continent, where land 


enough may be had for looking after, joined 


to an homicidal glory, continually occaſion 
the diſperſion or depopulation of nations, 


* pugna eſt de paupere regno.” The Indian 


warriors prefer ſtratage a .2 manhood; and 


probably their manner of waging war was pri- 


marily ſuggeſted by the nature of their country; 
| which, 


n 


4 1 


which, being an endleſs wilderneſs, is conſe- 


quently one continued anbiufeade. The Indians 


are dexterous in the management of fire-arms, 
(very few of thoſe whom we ſee retaining their 
primitive bows and arrows) and have a ſmall 
hatchet of their own for cloſe quarters; they 
alſo carry with them a ſcalping-knife, to the 
free uſe of which they are incited by Euro- 
pean commanders. Scalping conſiſts in taking 
off the hair together with the fleſh from the 
ſkull, and is by no means a mortal operation; 
many perſons, who (with the ſtratagem of ſpi- 

ders and ſome other inſects} have counter- 


feited death the while, having ſurvived it: 


but, as few are poſſeſſed of ſuch a degree of 


ſagacity and patience, a ſcalp is always taken 


as evidence of the ſlaughter of an enemy; in 


like manner as was, by the Paleſtine Jews, the 


exhibition of a foreſkin. The Indians take the 
field 


L 12e J 
Held (or, to ſpeak locally, the wood) in ſmall 


numbers; and chooſe to return home when 


they have expended the war- diet, (their gla- 


diatorial Coliphia) that they carry out with 
them ; they fire ſingly, and tree while they 
load again: the important uſe they are of to 
our conjoined troops, conſiſts in their know - 
ledge of the country, and their detecting, and 
dreſſing, of ambuſhes. Theſe weſtern heroes 
adorn and paint themſelves as much, though 
not in ſo much taſte, as the eaſtern; and have 
always in their baggage the looking glaſs, 
which even in luxurious times, brought ſuch 
violent exclamations from the ſatiriſt Juve- 
nal x. The Indians inveſted themſelves for- 
merly with ſkins in cold weather, and with 
moſs, 


* 


* © Res memoranda novis annalibus, atque recenti 


Hiſtoria, ſpeculum civilis farcina belli! 


* 


£ + 7 


moſs in hot; but the Europeans have now 


(much to their own emolument) covered them 
with blankets, almeſt as elegantly as were the 
Romans, ſo that they are equally with them, 
«© gens togata,” though not equally, rerum 
« domini:“ their hair, naturally black, long, 
and coarſe, the different tribes cut and colour 
in various methods; their faces they paint in 
a groteſque ſtyle, with vermilion and other 
tints; and the men, by means of a preterna- 
tural elongation of the concha of the ear, which 
they ſtuff with ſhells, feathers, and baubles, 
flaunt in moſt magnificent and enviable ear- 
rings; that happy ornament, which is equally 
the favourite of the civilized and the barba- 
rian, of the rough warrior, and the ſine lady, 
and gives unneceſſary luſtre to the neck of a 
Hendric 


| + © Romanos rerum dominos gentemq; togatam.” 
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Hendric and a Coventry. But theſe peo ole 


differ widely from the reſt of mankind, Sir, in 
that they diveſt their women, by an unheard 
of ſumptuary, of the ornaments of dreſs; and 
then ſelf- appropriate them. A young man . 


| among the Indians is dreſſed with viſible atten- 


tion; a warrior is a furious beau; and a wo- 
man, the Aſiatic, the European, the African 
Doll, is with them a neglected ſquat animal, 
whoſe hair is ſtroked over thoſe gliſtening 
eyes it dares not uplift, and who ſeldom uſes its 
aſpen tongue, and when it does, is ſcarcely loud 
enough to be heard. When we reproach the 


Indians on this account, they point to their 


animated woods, and tell us, that © they ſee not 


* whence we have picked up a contrary prac- 
« tice, but that they themſelves have learnt 
1c their leſſon from whatever moves around 
9 them, from the birds and the beaſts, whoſe 
ER. . | 6 males 


* 


86 J 
re males are laviſhly adorned in denudation of 
« their females, from the gay plumage of the 
45 turky- cock, and the ornament. loaded head 
t of the ſtag.” And truly, on an accurate and 
impartial ſurvey of animals, we ſhall find this 


odd Indian diſcovery ſupported by more fats 
than one would at firſt ſuſpect; for among 


birds i it is glaring, from the peacock to the 
cock ſparrow ; and the lion, the bull, the 


ſtone-horſe, are among its numerous evidences _ 


with beaſts; in fiſh indeed it is not apparent; | 


and among ſome infefts, as bees and ſpiders, 


the oppoſite may be obſerved ; yet of hair, the 


only ornament nature has beſtowed on the hu- 


man ſpecies, men have certainly a larger ſnare 


than women. Nor will the uſe of this pheno- 


menon be found unaſſignable by the final phi- 
loſophers ; who will allow it probable, that ex- 


traordinary natural ornament may be given to 


one 
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one fex, as an incentive to the other; more 


eſpecially if females in general prove to be 
comparatively deficient in this affeQion : and 
it will be a crucial experiment to obſerve with 
preciſion, whether the degrees of ornament in 

the males, and of the deficiency in the females, 


are proportionate; or the ornament redun- 


dant on one fide, in the ſame proportion as 


the appetite is weak on the other: certainly the 


males of the monogamous doves, and ſwans, 
are hardly diſtinguiſhable, while the amorous 
cocks, and peacocks, ſeem almoſt of a different 


ſpecies. from their ſerail of chaſte unadorned 


hens: the ſong of birds too muſt be conſidered 


as ornamental, (for it will not be eaſy to point 
out its uſe,) and this 1 1s again Javiſhed on the 
males, and 1 ina manner denied the females; let 
me add, that the teathered Hes appear to be in 


me ſecret, and in courtſhip oſtentatiouſly em- 


ploy 


1 
ploy the expanſion of their gaudy plumes, and 


the melodious induſtry of their warbling 


throats. Hence poſſibly (to Indianiſe a little) 
the rationale of the paſſion of civilized wo- 


men, for well dreſſed men, may be fairly de- 


duced; and alſo (what is more to their pur- 


poſe) that redundant dreſs is miſappropriated 


fomewhat (with us) to the fair; to excite the 


proper attachment to whom no preternatural 


inducements are required. The great Bacon 


opines that love is the firſt of human plea- 


ſures, and intoxication the next; the former 


of which poſitions ſeems leſs controvertible 


than the laſt; even in thoſe countries where to 
the pleaſing ſtupefaction, and joyous elevation, 
effected by ſtrong liquors, the delights of 
friendſhip and free converſation are ſuperad- 
ded. The production of the means of ebriety 


is indeed complicately artificial; yet is it not 


=: there- 
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therefore to be accounted an unnatural appe- 


tite, no more than that ol che reptile ſnake for 
aerial birds, or that of dread-water cats for 
fiſh : and we practically find, that ſcarcely has 
a people exiſted any time without procuring 
ſome ſuccedaneum to wine. You may pleaſe 
to recollect, Sir, that I never joined the late 
general outcry againſt ſpiritous liquors; be- 
cauſe I have known (and ſo have the ſhelves 
of the apothecaries) too many good effects from 


a judicious employment of them, and becauſe 


I cannot - think the proofs of their deleteriouſ- 
neſs are fairly eſtabliſhed. For experiments 
fnade on dead fleſh out of the ſtomach bear lit- 


te analogy to what paſſes in the alimentary 
duct of a living animal, where even the potent 


poiſons of the ſerpentine ſpecies, which more 
tally affect the nerves in an inſtant from with- 
out, may be ſo mitigated and altered as to be- 


COme 


129 1 
come but little noxious; ſuction being the 
beſt ſpeciſic for envenomed wounds; though 
I would always recommend previouſly guard- 
ing the mouth with oyl, and ſpitting out the 
poiſon inſtantly, which precautions would, 1 
believe, render the operation innocent. The 
Indians of North America diſſent from the 
philoſophy of Bacon however, and hold in- 
toxication to be the greateſt of all pleaſures; this 

they ſo honeſtly confeſs, that when the por- : 
tion of allotted, or procured liquor appears to 
them inſufficient to enebriate their whole com- 
pany, they ſoberly agree among themſelves, 
to debar from any ſhare in it a nceceſſary num- 
ber, who acquieſce accordingly, and entitle 
themſelves thereby to ſure uncontroverted 
drunkenneſs at the next opporiunity. Our 


Indian traders prevent in a good meaſure, by 


plentifully diluting their rum with water, (in 
B 2 a charitable 
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this propenſity of the ſavages might make 
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a charitable intention to be ſure) the ravage 


among them ; and which, as it ſeems our buſi- 
neſs at preſent to thin them, were we to take 
the word of a maſter in politicks, we ſhould 
induſtriouſly aſſiſt; for Tacitus, having no- 
ticed the intemperate addiction of the ſavage 
Germans to wine, remarks thereon, Si in- 
+ dulferis ebrietati, ſuggerendo quantum con- 
« cupiſcunt, haud nimus facilè vitiis, quam 


„ armis, vincentur.“ (F. 29.) 


ANIMALS in general rather deſire to copu- 
late than to propagate ; but our Indians ſeem 
to reverſe this maxim, by their cold treatment 
of their wives, notwithſtanding their love for 
offspring is ſo exceſſive as to replace their loſt 
children by the adoption of captive enemies, 


the Whites not excepted. Their women are 


con- 


ran | 


conſequently very prone to European attach- 
ments; where they are agreeably ſurpriſed by 
a fondling and dalliance which is quite novel 


to them, and not the leſs captivating. The 


ſavage girls before marriage are free of their 


perſons; for the Indians make no buſtle 


5 about, much leſs have any ſuppoſed teſt of, 
7 virginity ; by which the guilty will take care 
5 in all countries not to be detected, and from 
” which the innocent may ſometimes ſuffer. 
But if the copper laſſes play theſe tricks while 
ſingle, they make amends by behaving, when 
1 they have diſpoſed of themſelves in matri- 
” mony, with exemplary fidelity. An officer 
£ under general Braddock having contratted 
t with a pretty Indian girl an engagement, which \ 
5 ſhe at leaſt conſidered to be matrimonial, and 
5 having promiſed her favours to an intimate, 
5 alter he had oſten tried ineffectual perſuaſion, 


B 3 and 


and once narrowly eſcaped being killed by her 
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in abetting violence ; was at laſt driven to this 


ſtratagem, in order to cuckold hunſelf ;—he 


placed his friend under the bed in which he 


was with his perverſe ſpouſe, and pretending | 


to fall out by accident, changed places with 


him; and thus ingeniouſly triumphed over 


the virtue of the innocent Squah. 


5 Egregiam verd laudem et ſpolia ampla refertis, 


© Una dolo divùm ſi femina victa duorum eſt.““ 


IT is obſervable that the brutes combine to 
perſecute and hunt-down ſuch among them as 
ſickneſs, old age, or accident, have viſibly dil- 
treſſed; and in this they are viciouſly copied 
by the Indians: youth, health, and vigour, are 


with theſe much valued and reſpected; while 


encurable diſeaſes or wounds, and the burthen of 
vi years, 


8 


br 


Cc 
© 
3 
h 


* | 
: L 6 1 
years, (circumſtances that firongly plead elſe- 


where for aſſiſtance, or pity at leaſt) are the 
objects of their undiſſembled diſlike, and un- 


generous treatment. There are people (it 18 


ſaid) who diſpatch their relations and friends, 
in order to exempt them ſrom the otherwiſe 
inevitable miſeries of decrepitude ; but our ſa- 
vages, with ten- fold cruelty, preferve theirs 
alive, to endure the ſcorn and ill uſage of 

themſelves and others; paſſionately fond as 
they are of thoſe to whom they give life, ſo 
little affection do they ſhew for them to whom 
they are indebted for it! Pope has given cards 
as a paſtime to the veteran females of Europe, 
and Rochefoucault has aſſigned them devotion 


for an employment; one ſingle buſineſs ho -- 


ever that continues to make women neceſlary, - 


and therefore valuable to us, after their prime 


occupation ceaſes, and ſecures them admit- 
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tance every where, (our ſhips of war excepted) 


is their having, politically enough, monopoli- 


zed the ſuperintendency of that now indiſpen- 


ſable article linen: but an Indian old woman, 
who, by becoming barren, has loſt the ſmall 
Hold ſhe had on her huſband's affettion, and 
who is in no ſhape neceſſary, and can. be little 
uſeful in any, is a very wretch indeed. 
. f 

ConguesT and purchaſe being the means 
of obtaining the poſſeſſion of lands already in 
occupanty (and where is the country to be 
found that is not provided with proprietors ?) 
we have hitherto, Sir, made uſe of the latter on 
the American continent, and choſen to treat 
its natives rather as allies, than enemies; which 
we the more readily come into, as our acqui-. 
ſitions, though valuable, coſt but little; for 


the uſual method of buying a province, is 


only 


[ % ] 

Only to get the ſcrawl of a ſcore of Indians, 
(ſachems and kings to be ſure, on tis occaſion) 
to a deed of gift, after having properly pre- 
ſented, and humected them: and theſe pre- 
tended potentates, even when they underſtand 
the purport of their ſigning, (which is not al- 
ways the caſe) willingly enough transfer what 
right they may be ſuppoſed to have to lands, 
on which they in reality only ſojourn, in a 
country where there is ground to ſpare. King 
Tommo Chachi, whom Mr. Oglethorpe 
brought to the Engliſh court, was no more 
than an Indian who had ſome influence with a 
very inconſiderable tribe, called the Vama- 
craws, that were ſettled on a bluff, near to 
where the town of Savannah, the capital of 
Georgia, now ſtands. If however our origi- 
nal grants be cheaply obtained, the method of 
keeping the granters, and their ſucceſſors, in | 
temper, 
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temper, by reiterated preſents, is ſufficiently 

_ expenſive; and it is plain, after all, by their 
manner of demanding and taking theſe pre- 
ſents, that, however ſpeciouſly we may chriſ- 
ten them, the Indians look on them not much 
otherwiſe than as exacted tribute. Our pro- 
vincial governments, in truth, reap not all the 
advantages they might, from their ſurround- 
ing Indians, by not acting with reſpect to them | 
ſyſtematically ; (unleſs neglecting them while 
quiet, and preſenting them while unruly, may 
be called a ſyſtem ;) though every generation 
of theſe ſavages appears to reſine the policy of 
their conduct toward the Europeans: the ſa- 
ther of Melatchee, a late Indian chief, miſ- 
called by us, the emperor of the Lower 
Creeks, gave as his laſt advice to his three 
ſons, * that they ſhould cultivate, each of 


* them, a ſeparate intereſt with the Engliſh, 
FI. % French, 


L 


66 French, and Spaniards, (the contending 


5 powers of Europe around them) without 
coming to any real diſagreement among 
«6 themſelves.” Melatchee, who ſurvived his 
brothers, found out the way, by trimming to 


act alone, the parts of all three. 


W1THOUT doubt, you muſt have heard, 
Sir, of the rhetoric of the Indians, and ſeen 
probably ſome of their pretended orations; 
yet, be not amazed, when I aſſert, that they 
are not, nor can be eloquent; for their ideas 
are few, and their language is unpleaſingly 
guttural, and extraordinarily barren, they uſ- 

ing one word ſor a genus, of which they ex- 
plain the ſeveral ſpecies by different geſtures. 
＋ his, of neceſſity, throws the Indians into 
that vehement geſticulation, which is indeed 
the parent of the graceful action, conſtituting a 
part 


CI 
part of oratory; and it is accordingly miſtaken 
by audiences who are ignorant of the matter 
they deliver. The interpreters of their lan- 
guage too, who gre the packhorſe-men that 
carry the European goods into the Indian 
country, muſt be allowed very incompetent 
reporters of eloquence : and the tongue varies 
in every tribe; ſo that I have heard two 
worn drugermen give an oppoſite account of 
the meaning of the ſame Indian harangue. 
Poetry, I am told, theſe ſavages have, and 
that it principally conſiſts of hiſtoric ſongs, re- 
lative to martial tranſactions; but the poem TI 
have before me is of a moral turn: It is the 
plaint of an old Indian, and, (if the tranſlator 
may be truſted) the ſentiments and expreſſions 
are not wholly unpoetic. He obſerves, © that 
in the happy days of youth, he was loved, 
. or ſeared by all; that he could tomahawk 
| Mis 


F 

his enemy, and could not miſs his game; 
5 that every river was then an inn to him, 
“and every ſquah he met a wife; but that 
« now he was grown old, every one hated, 
and ſcorned him; the deer bounded away 
„from his erring aim, and the girls covered 
« themſelves repulſively at his approach; nor 
was he any longer permitted to paint and 
25 grace the glorious file of war: and he con- 
cludes with ardent wiſhes, * that either nature 
had never diſcloſed him, or had gifted him 
« with that power of renovation which ſeem- 
ed ſo improperly granted to the pernicious 
© ſnake.” | 


Tus, upon the whole, you ſee, Sir, that 
the Indians of North-America live in a real 
ſtate of nature ; for the innovations that the 


Europeans have introduced among them, are 


not 


[©] 
not numerous, as we have done little more 
than imported io them the luxury of blankets 
and kettles, and furniſhed them with fire-arms 
and rum; in order that our trade might have 
the benefit of ſupplying theſe faQtitious wants, 
in return for the furs. and ſkins, which were 
before, almoſt uſeleſs to the ſavages. And to 
do them full juſtice, I am to acquaint you, 
Sir, that theſe people poſſeſs the bleſſings of 
eaſe and freedom in a very eminent degree; 
ſo that not only our outlaws and vagrants, but 
even ſome of our impoveriſhed and diſſatisfied 
ſettlers and traders, ſometimes deſert our ſo- 
ciety, and naturalize themſelves irrecoverably 
among the Indians. For they find their wants 
{of which always nutrition is the chief ) are ſa- 
tisfied without much labour or care in a thinly 
inhabited country, where the birds fly againſt 
your ſhot, and the fiſh joſtle for your hook; 

nor 


. 


WW 
nor can liberty be eaſily. conceived to be ——_—_ 
_ extenſively eſtabliſhed than among thoſe, a 


are abſolute in their private families, and in 


public matters, rather perſuaded than com- 
manded. Vet, theſe Indians are, notwithſtand- 
ing, they who have cured me of many prejudi- 
ces, that I had contracted againſt civilized, or 
artificial life, and in favour of the inartificial, 
of natural one; for ſurely there can be no he- 
ſitation about the preſerence of the European 
ſauoir- vivre to the American. Is not indeed 
the difference immenſe between the ranging 
of woods for caſual prey, the intemperate 
gorging and drunkenneſs of the Indians, their 
homicidal warfare, and joyleſs propagation; 
and the elegant amuſements of Europe, its de- 
licious feaſts, and ſocial cups, the tranſports of 
love, and the glorious atchievements of bene- 


*volent ambition ? Not to mention (what ſingly 


3 
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is deciſive) the godlike a and attainment 
of knowledge, by the opportunities that ſo- 
ciety affords for the exertion of thoſe intellec- 
tual faculties, which theſe poor ſavages neither 
improve nor enjoy. The vices too of theſe 
untainted, uninfected mortals, if leſs nume- 
rous, are not leſs atrocious, than ours; but 
their virtues are much fewer, nor riſe to equal 
| heights. And exactly ſuch as theſe are the 
Aboriginal Germans deſcribed to be, by that 
great maſter Tacitus, Quoties bella non 
« incunt, non multum venatibus, plus per 
* otium tranſigunt, dediti ſomno ciboque; 
« fortiſſimus quiſque ac bellicociſſimus nihil 
ec agens, delegata domus et penatium & agro- 
© rum cura feminis ſenibuſque et infirmiſſimo 
4 cuique ex ſamilia; ipſi hebent; mira diver- 
te ſitate nature, cum udem homines ſic amant 
jnertiam et oderint quietam. (F. 15.) Yet 

this 
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this 1s the life of which not only poets, but 
hiſtorians and philoſophers too, have fabled ſo _ 
pompoully ! 


For my part, Sir, though I own I am not 
of Cicero's mind, nor ſhduld decline the re- 
newal of a life of affluence and honour, even 
amid the degenerate pleaſures of civilized ſo- 
ciety; yet might I be allowed to exhauſt a 
Metempſychoſis, on the American continent, 
among theſe natural wrelches, I would heartily 


reject ſuch an offer. 


I am, Sir, Vc. S 


4 A NOTION 


HE extravagant encomiums laviſhed on 
poetry by thoſe ages that delighted in it, 

the intereſt and vanity of ſome poets, and the 
doubt, or deluſion of others, have conſpired 
to perſuade, that this faculty is ſomething ſu- 
pernatural, unacquirable, and inſerutable. And 


truly, Invention is ſo ſudden and unaccount- 


able an operation of the mind, that men in 


their ſenſes may be pardoned for apprehending 
ſome· 


E 


ſometimes that they are inſpired: as Milton, 
whoſe ſubje ct might corroborate the ſuſpicion, 
' manifeſtly does. But then theſe apprehenſions 
are by no means to be confined to the poets ;. 
ſince they may occur to the ſame ſort of men 
in the purſuit of every other ſcience, and 
have not been wanting to ſome mathemati- 
cians, the moſt oppoſed to bards of all intel- 
lectual artiſts. In theſe times, however, it is 
not neceſſary to diſprove the divinity of poe- 
try; nor can the aſcertaining its eſſence, ſurely, 
be inſuperably difficult; as it is not the inveſ- 
 tigation of a deep ſecret of nature, but the 


tracing merely of an human artifice. 


EvERV thought, it will be allowed, may be 
delivered both in proſe and poetry: and what- 
ever is not poetry muſt be proſe; no inter- 


mediate Hhle having been yet eſtabliſhed. A 
| C 2 thought 


E 
thought ſhould be expreſſed in proſe clearly, 
if not forcibly ; in pure, not to ſay elegant, 
language; and in periods that are not harſh, 
but agreeable, to the ear. In poetry, the 
thought ſhould have a figurative turn; the 
diftion be unproſaic; and the ſentiment, fo 
turned and cloathed, ſhould be thrown into re- 
gular, that is, muſical metre. Now the ana- 
lyſis of a ſingle verſe may evidence the com- 
ponents of a poem, which is an aggregate of 
ſingle verſes: let therefore the paſſage of 
Ennius, which Horace points out as contain- 
ing the authentic ſpirit of poetry, be ſcruti- 
niſed ; © poſtquam diſcordia tetra belli feratos 
* poſtes portaſque refregit. The proſe thought 
here, is, that the diſagreement between the ; 


Romans and another people, had terminated 


| in an open war.” This Ennius has delivered 
figuratively, by ſaying, „that diſcord had 


* opened 


EW 1 
« opened the temple of, Janus,” a method 
among the Romans of proclaiming war; he has 
alſo heightened the diction above common 
language, cruel diſcord” (writes he) © broke 
open the iron gates of war.” Yet certainly | 
nor the figurative perſonating of diſcord, nor 
the elevation of the dition, would have 
ſtamped this paſlage veritable poetry, were it 
not alſo included in regular verſification : 
dire diſcord burſt the iron doors of war. A 
primary diſtinction then of poetry from proſe, | 
is metre; for the moſt proſaic galimatias, 
when verſified, is called bad poetry; and the 
archbiſhop of Cambray has proved, that the 
moſt poetic ſentiments and diction, if diveſted 
ol verification, will not paſs for a poem. Yet 
the determining bounds here, it is confeſſed, 
are ſomewhat nice as accurate proſe-authors 


write in ſonorous, which the Engliſh call 
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[9] 
round, periods; and the French, periodes quar- - 
res: nor are the ſentiments and language of 
the two kinds of ſtyle, a ſecond and third dif- 
ference, more diſtin& ; ſince the figures and | 
tropes, which poetry has in vain attempted to 
appropriate, have always been ſuccelsfully, 
when judiciouſly, introduced into proſe, So 
that the ſpecification of poetry from proſe, 
will be found to conſiſt in, a more regular 


numeroſity, a more elevated diction, and a 


more figurative ſentiment. Moſt ſubjefts may 
be handled in either ſtyle ; but poetry, on ac- 


count of its ſublime conceptions, fine lan- 


guage, and ſcrupulous courtſhip of the ear, as 


well as of its continual metaphor, frequent and 


various figures, ſudden tranſitions, and bold 


digreſſions, ſhould ſeem capable, with ſkilful 


management, of treating the generality to 


greater advantage. 
THE 


E &] 
THE harmony of verſe, the conſequence 
| of legitimate metre, 1s of more importance 
than is always conceived : few poets ſucceed 
who are negligent of it; and ſome, with 
_ ſcarcely any other merit than a ſtrict attention 
thereto, have ſucceeded. The quantity of ſyl- 
lables is the time allowed for pronouncing 
them, a long one being equal to two ſhort; 
and the Engliſh quantity is governed by the 
accent; the accented ſyllables being always 
long, and moſt others common. In poetry, 
the ſpecies of verſification aſcertains the mix- 
ture of long and ſhort ſyllables; the ſmoothnels 
or harſhneſs of proſe reſults alſo from the pro- 
per or improper arrangement of them, more 
particularly in the cloſe of periods. A pro- 
ſaic period has two pauſes; one of the ſenſe, 


which alſo makes the rythmus or numeroſity, 


and coincides with the grammatic member of 
C4 the 
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the period; and another of reſpiration, which 
operates only in long members, and anſwers to 
a ceſure in verſe. Proſe periods ſhould in ge- 
neral be much of the ſame, and that a-mid- 
dling length; a proſe-ſpeaker can accurately 
mark his intended rythmus. A poetic period 
has three pauſes; one of verſiſication; ano- 
ther of reſpiration, that makes the ceſure, and 
ſometimes is coincident with the third, which 

is the pauſe of ſenſe. The Engliſh heroic : 
verſe is an iambic, that admits (advantageouſly 
to variety) in its firſt part of trochees, which 
are feet of the ſame time; but the laſt foot 
muſt conſtantly be an iamb; and the more 
iambs there are in a verſe, the more melo- 
dious wilt it be found; in long poems, by way 
of relief to the ear, a ſhort hypermetric (final) 
{yllable may be ſparingly uſed. The removal 
of the diction of a poem from proſaic lan- 


guage, 
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guage, has been conſtantly praiſed by the 
beſt poets of every nation; and the Engliſh 
have a conſiderable advantage, on account of 
the readineſs with which their tongue natura- 
liſes thoſe compound words that beſtowed ſo 
much grace on the Greek poetry. The cor- 
ruption and poverty of Engliſh proſe is greatly 
owing to our poets, who have found it eaſier 
to decry and debaſe proſe, than to raiſe their 
performances above it. No thought, if they 
are to be the judges in their on cauſe, can be 
too trivial or anile for proſe, no expreſſion too 
vulgar or infantine; metaphor is to be ex- 
cluded, and diſſonance admitted; and if any 
ornament caſually introduces itſelf, they im- 
mediately condemn it, by the ſumptiary laws 
they themſelves have forced on the poor pro- 
ſators. Vet the moſt ſagacious proſe-writers, 


in all languages, have occaſionally employed 


ſublimity, 


© 
ſublimity, figure, and numbers too, in their 
ſucceſsful compoſitions : for the beſt thoughts 
may be ruined by baſe language, and hurt by 
harſh numeroſity ; and the metaphor - (the 
foundation of the ſimile, allegory, &c.) is of 
proſe extraction, and originally the product of 
nereſſity; nay, the hyperbole itſelf, a dange- 


rous figure, even in poetry, may be allowed 


to proſe in the caſe of paſſion. 


IN an age of ignorance an expedient turned 
up, that ſo obviouſly diſtinguiſhed proſe and 
poetry, as to lay claim fora time to conſtitute 
the eſſential of the laſt; and this was the 
gothic invention of rhyme. A thing (to uſe 
the words of the firſt Engliſhman who durſt 
reject this barbarian adjunct to verſe, in his 
preface to Paradiſe Loſt,) * of itſelf to all ju- 
© dicious ears trivial, and of no true muſical 

| « delight; 


. 1 


delight; but much to the vexation and hin- 
« derance of modern poets, who are therehy 
« conſtrained to expreſs many things other- 
« wile, and for the moſt part worſe, than elſe 
" they would have done.” For though they 
be not- wanting who would make the hitting- 
off rhymes an affair of genius, it is ſtrictly a 
matter of memory; of which he who knows 
all the chiming words in a language muſt be a 
complete maſter ; and Byſhe's rhyming dicti- 
onary is, with us, a very convenient ſupple- 
ment to leſs tenacious heads. Boileau, who 
in the vanity of youth aſſerted of rhyme, 

« Au joug de la raiſon ſans peine elle flechit, 

6 Et, lour de la genir, la ſert et l'enrichit. 
in his old age confeſſed, that his ſecret in 
rhyming was, to make the ſecond verſe be- 
fore the firſt :” a ſad ſhift truly! which only 


fpoils the firſt line inſtead of the ſecond ; and 
| beſides, 
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beſides, inevitably throws a poem into diſtichs, 


which rhyme of itſelf 1s but too apt to do. 


A oo poet, though a rarity, (for excel- 
lence is in every art uncommon) is not ſuch a | 
phœnix production as ſome have imagined; 
proper encouragement never fails, in all ages, 
to make the mute Homers ſing. Whenever a 
people (that is, the leading part of a people) take 
a ſtrong bias to poetry, they. preſently kindle 
poets of their own ; and the firſt of theſe per- 
haps, the firſt tolerable one however, ſhall fo- 
rage the whole crop of glory, ſo as ſcarcely to 
leave any gleanings for his ſucceſſors ; who, 
unleſs poetry can be ſuppoſed to retrograde 
from the progreſſive improvement of all other 
arts, muſt with equal parts have continually 
ſuperior advantages. ; It is not therefore the 

merit of the firſt, nor the demerit of the reſt, 
but 
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but the appetite, or averſion of the times, that 
ſatisfactorily accounts for the fact. Nobody 
at preſent queſtions the regularity of Horace's 
poetic call; yet the relation he himſelf has 
tranſmitted of it would hardly paſs examina- 
tion in modern times.“ For he tells us, that 
having forfeited his paternal fortune by adhe- 
ring to what proved the worſt fide in a civil 
war, and being thereby reduced to poverty, be 
bethought himſelf of turning poet Hor a ſub- 
ſiſtence: he gives, in ſober ſadneſs, the very 
reaſon for poetiſing, that t Perſius thinks a 
joke; and lays no higher claim to inſpiration 


than that of being ventriloguous. 


 Wurzn a Bacon ariſes among the Bards, it 
will be diſcovered that Ariſtotle has prejudiced 
poetics as well as phyſics. The ſetting up one 


poet 


bs Epiſt. „ Prolog. 
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poet as a perfect model, (a compliment due 
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from reaſon to no man's golden image in no 


i 
t 


| 
| 
| 


ſcience whatever) and the inferential conſtrain- 
ing all futurity to write after this idol, put an ir- 
removeable bar to improvement; and prevent 
a poſſibility (and there is ſurely at leaſt a poſſi- 
bility) of going beyond the aſſumed ſtandard. 


When nature produces one man as much 
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vaſter than other men, as Virgil's fame, or as 


much ſtronger as the Farneſian Hercules, it 


will then ceaſe to be incredible that it can pro- 
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duce one genius elevated beyond all competi- 
tion; at preſent there is no foundation to be- 


lieve the diſparity of human minds greater than 
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that of human bodies ; there may be Patago- 
nian geniuſes perhaps, but there certainly are 


no Pantagruelian The modern refiners on the 
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Grecian criticiſm have very induſtriouſly mul- 
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tiplied the almoſt unſurmountable difficulties 
8 of 


| 
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Fa ] 
of poetic practice: whereas every conſtraint 
on true poetic genius muſt be prejudicial to it, 
and every rule that is not evidently promotive 
of it, 1s atleaſt ſuperfluous. Boileau's account 
of the ſonnet, a ſpecies of poetry, the inven- 
tion whereof the French and Italians litigate, is 


well worth notice, ſor he ſays, 


“ Inventa du ſonnet les rigoreuſes loix ; 

&« Voulut qu'en deux quatrains, de meſure pareille; 
& Larime avec deux ſons frappat huitfois Poreille z 
«© Etqu* enſuite ſix vers, artiſtement rangez, 

« Fuſſent en deux tereets par le ſons ſpartagez; 

«© Mais en vain mille auteurs y penſent arriver, 
Et cet heureux phenix eſt encore a trouver; 

% Pour enfermer ſons ſens dans la borne preſcrite 
c La meſure eſt toujours trop longue ou trop petite,” 
Such an operoſe compoſition may have its me- 


rit ; it is'not however of the ſort that has eſta- 
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E 
bliſhed the reputation of the Iliad, the neid, 


and the Paradiſe Loſt; it is a little inferior to 


that of a double acroſtic. Moſt are of opinion, 
that the modern poets are below the ancient; 
few think they equal, ſcarcely any that they 
ſurpaſs, them: ſmall benefit then has hitherto 
accrued from the obſervance of the precepts 
drawn from antique example; and the hot me- 
dicines have been uſed ſo long without ſervice, 


that an * Antonius Muſa would begin to pre- | 


ſcribe the cold. If no elevation has been 


_ procured by the ſtilts of Greek criticiſm, ſup- 


poſe they ſhould be laid aſide; walking would 


. certainly be found eaſier, probably the gait be 


more natural. Every poem is a good poem 
| which 


U 
© Quia calida fomenta non proderant, frigidis cu- 
cc rari coactus, auctore Antonio Muſa.“ 


Sueton. Octav. c. 37. 


„ 
which abounds in the genuine merit of poetry 
and all deficient therein are bad; let a poet ex- 
preſs his thoughts in a figurative manner, in 
language removed from proſe, and in harmo- 
nious verſification, and he need not be anxious 
whether ſuch his production fall under a 
Greek or Latin predicament, or no; if it ſo 
happen, he will have the protection of autho- 
thority ; if not, what is at leaſt equivalent, the 
grace of novelty. Is it ſurpriſing that man- 
kind ſhould nauſeate now, what it was glutted 
with almoſt two thoufand years ago? Hear 


Virgil's charming plaint : 


% Cætera quæ vacuas tenuiſſent carmina mentes 

6 Omnia jam vulgata: quis aut Euryſthea durum, 
& Aut illaudati neſcit Buſiridis aras ? 

« Cui non dictus Hylas puer, et Latonia Delos, 

« Hippodam&que, humeroquePelops inſignis eburne, 
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& Acir equis? tentenda via eſt qua me quoque 
<« poſſim, 


% Tollere humo, victorque virum volitare per ora,” 


Of Lyric poetry, Horace lays, aſter the 18 


cians, 


C Muſa dedit fidibus divos; pueroſque deorum, 
© Et pugilem victorem, et equum certamine primum, 


« Et juvenum curas, et libera vina, referre: 


This Boileau ſeventeen centuries after repeats 
almoſt verbatim. What rule but authority 
could ſet any limitation to the matter of a 
poem allowed capable of ſubjects fo various 


and diſcordant? This molt aſſuredly is no time 


for any to purſue poetry, who are not to be 


contented with the pleaſure it aftords, and the 


probability of future reputation. For it is not 


of this age, but of the laſt, that lord Boling- 


broke (poſthumouſly) obſerves, that © the great 
* men 


1 1 


men of all parties were patrons of litera- 
« ture.” The ſheepiſn generality always puſh 

after their leaders, ſo that r dn or 
Antimachus whom Adrian, or Muſeus whom 
Scaliger, eſteemed a better poet than Homer, 
or any thing more than altogether, would at 
preſent ſcarcely be able to catch the public eye. 
Vet, impelled by irreſiſtible genius, poets, 
great poets, have of late years cultivated and 
diſplayed their talents; and have been {lighted 
and overlooked. But whenever the taſte ſor 
poetry revives, as ſooner or later it 0, juſs 
tice ſhall then be done to their authentic merit, 
and our neglected cotemporaries ſhall become 


the delight and admiration of more attentive 


poſterity. 
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« Jam legere et que fit poteris cognoſcere virtus.“ 


VIRG. Ecl, 4. 


IVINITY's great ſubſtitute on earth, 
Conductor of the paſſions but for thee 
Too devious, teacher ſole of more] truth, 
And guide to what of happineſs we know, 
* Reaſon, all hail! O, may the bard who Grit 
3 copious praiſe attunes, to thee devote 


Live 


*The logical hypotheſis of this poem is contained 
in the ſubſequent chain of aphoriſms. : 


Man is excited to action by the impulſive motions of 


external bodies on his ſenſes. 


1 0 
Live o er the ſcanty ſum of life, and die 
In retribution large) to thee devote! 
So ſhall he ſtem mad appetite's miſrule, | 
Of virtues calm poſſeſs'd, devoid of fear; | 
So view with other than the vulgar eye 


D 3 The 


The defires conſequential to theſe impulſes are his 


paſſions. 


And the internal continuation of ſuch motions pro- 


duce in him ideas. 


The paſſions may be ſo miſmanaged as to become 


prejudicial to a man's ſelf, or to his kind; and the 


may be alſo ſo regulated as to operate to the good both 
of the individual, and of the ſpecies. 


The diftinguiſher and conductor between theſe ex- 
tremes 1s the intellectual faculty called Reaſon, which 


forms concluſions from our perceptions or ideas. 


The irrational abuſe of man's paſſions conſtitutes | 


vice, and their application according to reaſon virtue. 


— 


L 54 J 
The kind ceſſation of diſtaſteful life; - 
Which to the wiſe and brave, a goddeſs fair, 
Her ſober form and tranquil mein unveils, 
While in one hand Lethean poppies wave, 
And one ſhe points aloft, or ſeems to point, 
To diſtant regions of ſupernal bliſs. 
Whoſe more than Eſculapean pow'r implores 


The down-rack'd wretch on pale diſtemper's 
bed ; Whoſe 


For the paſſions while rationally conducted are juſt, 


laudable, and virtuous; and there only where deſerted 


by reaſon, commence wrong, blameable, and viciouss 


Virtue therefore is the regulation of our paſſions by 


right reaſon, or the rational uſe of our paſſions. 


So that virtue and reaſon (taken in the above ſent) 
reciprocate; for whatever is virtuous, is rational ; and 


whatever is rational, is alſo virtuous, 


Virtue then (in a word) is reaſon. 


4 8 3 

Whoſe miſery-cloſing aid the care-diſeas'd 
Demand more wretched with tranſcendent 

claim ; | 
To whoſe inviolate aſylum croud 
Oppreſſion's ſlaves, with iron-branded front 
Unpity'd infamy, tear ſelf-ſubdued, 
And fallow poverty in flutt ring rags. 
And never may Humanity's weak tear 
Stream o'er. the day that gives him to the wiſe 
Ofev'ry æra fled; nor ſable blot, | 
W ho ſoon ſhall overtake, the ſhort-liv'd friend; 
The circulation of thoſe elements _ 
No longer his, let not obdurate wood 
Strive to retard; and no gold-wounded ſtone 
On heedleſs eyes obtrude the ſplendid lye: 
To thee, O Reaſon, may he laſt reſign 


Poſthumous vanity, by men call'd Fame! 
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WHAT tho' the tyrants of the world ne'er 

5 

The dome for thee, nor fed the watchful flame; 
(Yet before war's man-waſting ſhrine they bow 
Their abject front, and war-acquir'd renown; 
Yet to black policy, than cruel war 

More waſting, and to ſordid wealth, they 

crouch;) 

To thee, O Thou ſuperior far to theſe, 

T o Thee, O Reaſon, ſhall the genuine Muſe, 
On ſome green hill, near ſome tranſlucent wave, 
The votive fane uprear; whoſe Parian ſnow 
Th' Ionian elegant proportion veſts 

With luſtre not its own, and half-about 
Due-diftanc'd nods the zephyr-troubled ſhade. 
In living gold expreſt within ſhall ſtand 
Thy fulgent ſhape, in manly beauty prime; 
More graceſul and more awſul than of old 
Praxiteles or Phidias held to Greece 
Delphic 


EJ 


Delphic Apollo, w ſdom's bioaming God. 
Thy ſtrong right graſps the paſſion-ruling 1 
Thy left, in decent act Send ſhews 
Each virtue ſtation'd in fair order round, 
Art- animated ſtones, thy radiant race. 
Beneath thy ſtable feet the rebel group 
Of vices ſcoul; with many a harpy claw 
Injuſtice none-avow'd ; the quiv'ring limbs 
Of elf. encumber d fear; thy painful bulk, 
Bloatedi intemp rance; ſuperſtition, thee, 
Inquiſitor of thought, in human breaſts 
Grim-ſmiling as you plunge the hallow'd ſteel. 
Then the bold-ſculptur'd frize ſhall bring to 
View 
Thy countleſs bounties ſhowr'd on human-kind ; 
Each pregnant ſcience that to practice points, 
Each art that mitigates and graces life. 
Where caught at length philoſophy ſhall bind 


In mathematic chains the Proteus truth: 


And 
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1 
And with almighty hand depreſs the poles 
Of the flat earth, no longer now a ſphere. 
Boldly ingenious where the ſingle- point 
Death gives at once and ſaves; nor ill ſupplies 
The room of falchion, buckler, javelin, helm: 
And all th. unwieldy trophy's pond'rous load. 
Where too the baſtion-cover'd fortreſs points 
Its ample ſlopes, with man-preſerving {kill ; 
Ah too unequal to the forceful rage 
Of cannon rending earth, and heav'n- ſent 
bombs! | 
There navigation, canvas-wing'd, ſhall fly 


Riches to glean o'er ſtarleſs ſeas ſecure, 


And belt the world. The life-warm fibre there 


Anatomy with microſcopic eye 


Inveſtigates, and cruel-ſaving hand. 
While Chemiſtry ignipotent will toil 
Thro' the profound of nature, to create 


New ſubſtances, by next to pow'r divine. 


And 
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And there, perhaps, the tall Electric Wand, 


Attir'd in gold, ſhall deal the harlot kiſs, 
And of their hoarded tempeſts rob the clouds. 


Fo R late bewilder'd in the mazy walks 
Of moral ſophiſtry, and virtue's friend, 
Rather than virtuous, reaſon's ſun-clad form 
Sudden to me appear'd; and © Man of Doubt, 
(Thus the clear oracle its ſenſe revealed,) 
Nor follow thoſe who to their country's love 
“ All other countries immolate; nor thoſe 
* Benevolent that of their total kind 
„Only themſelves forget: but follow me 
; « Securely ; Reaſon, by the ſons of earth,— 
« By heav'ns inhabitants, I'm Virtue call'd.” 
This ſaid, my dazzled fight the viſion left: 
Inſtant conviction ſeiz'd my raptur'd breaſt. 
Attend, ye mortals, while, divinely taught, 
Qcer the bold page, I pour ſupernal truths. 
ILLUSTRIOUS 


"+ ap } 
TLLU $TRIOUS ſtateſman, & whoſe attractive 


name 


Our cities peoples in remoteſt weſt, 
Hereditary patron of the muſe, 

(Who potent to appeaſe the rav'ning beaſt 
And gift the, woods with ſenſe deny 'd in vain, 
Is all unable from the clam'rous rage 

Ot modern Thracians, their barbarian 3 
Her ſons to ſhelter 9 ceaſe awhile your toils, 
To lead your pupil Commerce thro' the climes, 
That to the ſhipman's line conjoin the poles, 


To largeſs out to home-ſucceſsleſs worth 


| Waſte nature's ſpoils with unpolluted hand, 


And plant the gen'rous Britons round the world. 


Tx headlong inſtincts with the breath of man 
Co-during (when abandon'd to themſelves 
Plentiful 


f Trade. | 


® Earl of Halifax, the firſt Lord o 
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Plentiful ſources of diſorder wild, 


Calamity, and all-deteſted pain; 
Our unprais'd vices ;) your coercive force 


Reſtrains, O Reaſon; to the proper white 
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Their random aim you ſend; and them trans- 
| form, | 
Ethic enchanter, into virtues all. 
Virtuous the paſſions while to thee ſubmiſs; | 
When they deſert thee, then they vicious are: 
Morality thou art, and virtue thou. 
Obedient to the helm the floating fort 
Thro' madding elements its ſteady courſe 
Proſecutes, and the deſtin'd port ſecures ; 
That heard no more, of ev'ry breathing wind, 
Of ev'ry undulation it becomes 
The timid ſport ; with ſelf-pernicious ſtrength 


Wallowing unweildy in the ocean foam. 


WIIERE 


L 62 
WXnRE with imperfect wiſdom human laws 
Unnotice crimes, or not enough deter; 
The moral ſenſe of juſtice timely Thou 3 
Enforceſt; Thou doſt whet in taintleſs breaſts. 
Ingenuous indignation of the wrong; 
Thou ev'ry goading ſerpent of remorſe, 
The callous villain's dread, doſt vengeful rouſe : 
Then plan with cautious hand that arduous path 


From honeſty to honor's fane ſublime. 


THE calm purſuit of pleaſure's fleeting ſhade, 
With no inglorious flight from victor pain, 
Thou, Reaſon, juſtifieſt; and doſt teach, 
Yet to be taught (alas) erroneous men, 

That in a ſeries of fucceſſive joys 
Their long-debated happineſs is found : 
The rattle, woman, place, the heapy gold, 


At different times become our equal cares : 


E qually trifling then perhaps; ah, no, 
Momentous 


E 


Mön aten equally, vain-judging man! 

The paſſion of revenge, (for juſteſt cauſe 

In ev'ry breaſt by ſapient nature lodg'd) 

The guard of innocence, th' oppreſſor's ſcourge, 
Thou never ſhouldſt with narrow-ſighted zeal, 
Annihilate, but in fair bounds confine. 

The parent earth teeming with life ſurvey, 
The gayly-peopled air, and thoſe who range 
The liquid Cordilleras of the main; 

All eager there attack the flying foe, 

Thi oppos'd decline: nor leſs each human brute, 
Wantonly cruel, and ſecurely brave, 

The paſſive nought-vindiftive man purſues ; 
Nor leſs the formidable anger ſhuns 


Which the bold injurer for vengeance marks. 


Thou doſt allow (why ſliouldſt Thou difallow 


Under thy ſaſe-guard ?) the delights of Love, 
rs The 


11 
The virgin's gueſs, the widow's frequent ſigh, 


And the loud theme of bolder, warmer, man : 
To which the joys of ſenſe in union ſweet 
Compar'd (if ought ſo diff ring can compare) 
Are vain, are torture, all: enormous bliſs ! 
Nor more the Sun, in his meridian blaze, | 


Diffuſing heat to num'rous diſtant worlds, 


The Moon's pale ineffectual fire tranſcends : 


The Moon, not uſeleſs, nor of luſtre void. 
O, mutual love, the moſt tenacious bond, 
"Tis your's o'er beſtial flames, elſe too alike, 

Th' ennobled human appetite to raiſe, 

Immeaſureably : your's the gen'rous heart 

That throbs capacious of another's joy, 

And leſſens while it more than ſhares the woes; 

Your's is the look than kindeſt ſpeech more 
kind, 

The touch whoſe tranſ ports agonize the frame, 

The form that's faultleſs, and the fault that 
charms. THAN 


E 1 


THAT paſſion which triumphant over death, 
Who triumphs over all, voices diſt inct 
In ev'ry epitaph, or juſt, or vain, 
ks ev'ry monumental ſtatue breathes ; 
Of good productive, Thou doſt ceaſe to blame: 
But who Epheſian Dian's wonder flam'd, 
But who leap'd ſingle in an hoſtile town, 
Pellean Alexander, but the god 
Empedocles, who div'd the ſloping fires 
Of Etna's gulph, to cenſure thou doſt yield. 


RELIGION too, high-rapt in cloudleſs ſkies, 
On ſeraph-pinions ſoaring, ſtoops to Thee, 
O Reaſon ! oft as ſhe the candidjudye, 
Of: as the fit examiner requires : 


That wilh'd examiner, and judge, art Thou. 


Prrvꝰs ſoft inſtinẽt Thou doſt reinforce 


With needful cruelty, not unconſtrain'd; 
E e The 


* 
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The zealous magiſtrate enabled thus, 
And ardent warrior, while they feel the man, 


Their rigid country's high commands fulfil. 


Tux dang'rous luſt of pow'r to glorious aim, 
The pow'r of doing good, Thou canſt divert 
From tyranny gore- ſpotted; and dilate | 
The great Coſmopolite's expanſive mind 


With univerſal patriotiſm divine. 


To wiſe CEconomy thy virtuous touch 
Avarice can convert; and Envy's ſelf 
To all-applauded Emulation change : 
How oppoſite to the Circean cup, 


Whoſe taſted potion men to beaſts debas'd ! 


Tux ſocial inftin&, Reaſon, led by Thee, 
Raiſes the huge leviathan a ſtate ; | 
Ol endleſs date, and ſuper-human ſtrength ; 
With 


„ 
With pleaſing luxury whom art adorns, 
Whom knowledge almoſt levels with the Gods: 
Yet moderator, as promoter, Thou | 
Of patriotiſm ; mankind's too equal friend 
To patroniſe ev'n a deſerving tribe, 

In undue prejudice to all the reſt; 

Rome's rage of conqueſt thou doſt diſapprove, 
And ne'er-aſſuag'd ambition; varniſh'd o'er 
With virtue's ſpecious, proſtituted, name 
Which vaſſal'd or diſman'd, the ravag'd earth; 
By mild humanity ſtill uncontroul d 
By ſtrong elf. love: and durſt advent'rous 
| blame, | | 

As rufhan aſlaſſins, enthuſiaſts mad, 
The worſhip'd Scevolan and Curtian ſects. 


O Lov'p Society, what gifts are your's ; 
How is your debtor ev'ry gentle mule ! 


To callous minds the drudgery of the hand 
E 2 | Wilely _ 
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Wilely afſign'd, for thought-laborious heads 


The neceſſary leiſure, calm requir d, 


Indulgent you referve ; who therefore ſmooth 


For late poſterity the lofty ſong, 
Or pen exact the not innum'rous proſe; 


Nature's vaſt wiſdom- giving page explore, 


| Or ſet the moral muſic of the ſoul. 


Elſe were unknown, thro” life which poignant 
laſts, | 

The never-cloying hours of converſe ſweet ; 

Delicious interchange of gen'rous thoughts, 

Of mutual knowledge, and of learning's ſtores; 

Warm from the brain and heart which oft im- 
parts | 

Opinions undiſguiſed, and genuine words, 

Friendſhip's chief harbinger; a ſolid good 

Friendſhip, if any ſolid good be found 

Th' allotted portion of fate-wretched man. 


NATIVE 
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NaT1vE Auguſta, from thy Joys eftrang'd, 
Another world now my firm footſteps bears, | 
On other ſtars I gaze; and ſeas immenſe 
Between us their tempeſtuous yolumes roll. 
Yet not thy golden luxuries I repine, 
Thy glitt'ring pomps, or elegant delights; 
Nor.(what might juſtify regret) the hs 
Of thy fair-featur'd daughters matchleſs loves 3 
But the ſagacious, but the free, diſcourſe 
Attain'd in thee, and no where elſe attain'd, 
I weep in blood. O vho'l convey me ſwiſt 
To where another * bridge thy better claim 
To the wide-diſtant ſhore oppos'd preſents, 
And lightly placid father Thames beſtrides ; 
Placid and level here, altho' in view 
A oloomy Pontifice, + by Britiſh blood, 
Ah, deep-diſtain'd, he ſcourge with torrent 
roar E g Enrag d 


* Weſtminſter ; Blackfriars-bridge was not thought 
of, — Old London- bridge. 


1 
Enraged? O when again the candid Round, * 


Whoſe ample ſtructure decks thy ſumptuous | 
ſkirt, | | 
When ſhall I ſpatiate ; blind to beauty's lure, | 
To ſoothing muſic deaf, attentive ſole 

To the more ſoothing eloquence of friends? 
Chiefly to Him by more than blood endear'd, 
Whom friend I call, becauſe I prove him ſuch, 
And but for vanity a + brother name: 

O form'd alike the battles dreadful edge 

To credit, or inſtruct the letter'd ſage, 

Or lead the ſtandard elegance of taſte. 


NoR Thou, tho” yet ambition Thee detain 
(Virtuous ambition in thy gen'rous breaſt) 
Amid' the licens'd homicides of war 
In tented noiſe, nor Thou (my friend) decline 

The 


Ranelagh Rotunda. 
+ Lieutenant - colonel K. of the regiment of horſe- 
guards blue. | | 


„„ 
The proffer'd dalliance of the tuneful muſe; 
The muſe, who till her ballanc'd wings ſuſ- 
pends, | 
(Each ſiſter of the mount her deſtin'd fligh 
Inſeparably joins, and ev'ry grace,) 
And fondly hovers o'er Britannia's cliffs, 
Where tower'd her temples once, and altars 
blaz'd, 
That blaze no more. For now ſhe ſpeeds diſ- 
may d | - 
Before the monſter whoſe unnat ral birth 
Its parent liberty, ſo lovely late, : 
Foully diſtorted ; Int'reſt nam'd by men, 
But whom th' unerring Gods Corruption call. 
This ſyren from a hundred tongues harangues, 
A hundred venal tongues, and ſmooths the path 
With twice as many gold. polluted hands 
To power, (alas) ad dignity, and wealth; 
Ah, ill-acquir'd, ill-us'd, deteſted pow'r, 
E. 5 Infamous 
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Infamous dignities, and wealth obſcene. 
With timid growth the peſt at firft advanc'd, 
'Ere long to ſpurn the ground, and ſcale the ſky; 
Then through three fertile realms her progreſs 

urg'd, | 
On fairy foot, and eagle-rapid wing, 
And blaſted ev'ry bleſſing ſhe beheld. 


WHERE may the Britiſh Muſe her exile reſt? 
In frozen Greenland's ſubterranean towns, 
Or ſavage Lapland, her melodious ſong 
Might the wiſh'd Sun at other months recal, 
And ſooth the ſeal-furr'd ſemi-brutes to men: 
In Albion tho' proſcrib'd, ev'n welcome there. 
Will not ber patience placidly await | 


* The riſing empire in Atlantic ſurge 


Of renovated Britons, who proceed 


Lords of the world, and patrons of the lay? 
5 


This poem was compoſed in 17 57. 


„ 
Or ſhall ſhe rather claim thy preſent aid, 
Accompliſh d F rederic, round whoſe regal brows 


The creeping ivy with the laurel vies d 


O ENGLAND, rich in ſoil, in wavy plains 
Of golden gratn, and ever-verdant fields; 
Rich in thy natives too, who beſt reflect 
Great Nature's truths, with happy-temper'd 
minds ; 
Whoſe valour beft the deadly-diff ring chimes 
Subdues, and kinds of widely-vary d men : 
For whom the weſtern Indian ſteers his chace 
Thro' trackleſs lab'rinths of perpetual wood, 
A living bronze, and ſends the valu'd fur 
To dreſs authority for vulgar view: 
To whole ſuperior genius Afric pays 
Her abje& homage, and to ſultry taſks 
Her Salamander youth reſigns, to taſks 
For which her ſable ſons alone ſuffice : 


Rouſe 


L 943 


Rouſe, O my country, rouſe your giant force; 
And (as Anteus) ſtronger from your fall, 
Corruption's golden ſetters burſt ; nor ſpare 
The wily ſorc'reſs; but, with virtue ſteel'd, 
Daſh on obdurate rocks her crackling limbs, 


Or with her blood your crimſon'd oaks bedew. | 


AND now, ev'n now, breaks-forth a glimpſe 
of hope : - 

While rev'rend pow'r, long us'd to ſcoul diſ- 
pleas'd 

On Liberty's fair face, and ſtill to looſe 

The paricidal imp in civil ftrife : 

Againſt her parent, takes the juſter ſide, 


By virtuous eloquence at length convinc'd. 


HITHER, O hither, bend your eager ſight, 
Exulting Britons, what your boldeſt wiſh 
Durſt not preſage, the loan of heav'n behold, 

The 


1 

The people's Miniſter!* whoſe cultur'd mind. 

The ſuper-human ſpark of genius warms; 

His monarch's and his country's ſervant too, 

Divided ticles once, now found the ſame. 

08 Sons of Liberty, Britannia's Som 1 

O, Patriots, friends to BRuNswick's patriot 
houſe, | 

Aſſiſt his gen'rous toils, yourſelves aſſiſt; 


Second his great deſigns, plan'd elſe in vain ! 


THEN Public-Spirit ſhall again uprear 
In proud Auguſta's palace-crouded towns 
Its firm Palladium; then, reſtor'd to wrath, 
The Britiſh hon, with tremendous roar, 
Shall huſh diſcordant ſtates to equal peace: 
(While Gaul's pale colours play in baſtion'd 
ports, = 15 Nor 


* Mr. W. PIT r. + Ea tanta eſt Urbs, ut 


* ex'quatuor urbibus maximis conſtare dicatur.” 
Cc. in Verr. de Sign. 
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Nor longer ſweep the blood - conteſted main: ) 
Rejefted then no more, no more depreſs'd, _ 
Genius ſhall ſecond pow'r ; and merit's ſelf 
Amid' its painful bluſhes ſtand reveal'd ; 
Each languid Science, ev'ry drooping Art, 
Shall riſe into reſpect, and juſt reward; 
Nor heav'n-deſcended Poetry the laſt. 
Then each authentic Bard again will ſeize , 
Promethean fire; again enraptur'd ſee 
Nylſeian Bacchus; * then the ſtyle reſume, 
Fall'n from his hand (indignity to tell!) 
Thro' torpid inattention of the times; | 
And ent Chiefs, and Patriots not of old, 
And their fair deeds, elſe loſt to thoſe to come, 
Snatch from th' oblivious tomb, with hoarſe 

| acclaim; 


Nor ſhall, perchance, this verſe eſcape its fame. 
ODD 


%, Cum dicit Horatius Exot.“ Juv. S. 7. 


tw). 


ODD THOUGHTS. 


_& Parvum & ridiculum fortaſſe videtur quod dicturus 


« Sum ; dicam tamen, vel ideo ut rideatur,” 
QUINTIL. Dialog. de Oratoribus. 


PERSON who has read much, ac- 


quires a ſort of title to print a little; 
for every one 1s poſleſſed of an acknowledged 


right to be heard, in turn, in converſation.” 


THE intentional under-writing their parts 
(with Bayes) has perhaps been the caſe of the 
generality of thoſe geniuſes who have courted 
fame: Moliere found himſelf moſt ſucceſsſul 


whenever he wrote down to his old-woman. 


THE 


i [ | 78 * ] 
0 Tax laſt age misjudged Poets to be qualified 


for Ambaſſadors and Secretaries of State ; the 
preſent thinks it not abſolutely neceſſary that 
a Poet ſhould fill the place of Laureat-Royal. 


NATURE intereſts herſelf little more in the 


' preſervation of an individual than is expedient 


to the continuation of the ſpecies it belongs to. 


SOCIETY proceeds upon calculation ; and 
makes ſome of its members happy at the ex- 


pence of the reſt. 


An individual ſeems juſtifiable in being 


anxious about its welfare, in the proportion 


that nature and ſociety are negligent of it. 


EVER vidual of every ſpecies, though 
in reality only not wholly inſignificant in na- 
ture, appears to itſelf the centre and final con- 


cern of the Univerſe. | | Ir 


191 
Ir conſciouſneſs be the teſt of identity, the 
embryo and adult are different perſons: had 
not the fone 2 ſet of ſenſations and ideas, of 
which the other retains not the fainteſt remi- 


niſcence. 


* I HAVE given formerly ten guineas for a 
monkey, (crys Narciſſa at ſeventy) but am 
* now come to a reſolution never to beſtow | 
" above five on any monkey that wears a 
« head.” Behold the momentous effects of 
time and experience ! The original folly Rill 
adheres ; only blunted ſomewhat by age, and 


depreciated by adventitious avarice. 


Tu comfort of mankind is, that, if their 
joys be not exquiſite, neither are their griefs 
inſupportable : that philoſophic caſt of mind 
therefore which is diſpoſed to condemn vulgar 


enjoy - 


[ 8 } 


. . 5 
enjoyments, will not be apt to over- compaſſi- 


onate common diſtreſs. 
| | * 

THE ſevere piety and rigid virtue that hold 
whatever is impious and vicious in implacable 
deteſtation, are not far removed from miſan- 
throphy: they muſt bear with vice and wick- 


edneſs who would love mankind. 


Low-LiFE comprehends a much worſe ſort 
of people than the contraſted condition; the 
latter have indeed many vices, but they exert 
alſo many, and great, virtues ; whereas, the 
former poſſeſs very few virtues, and manifeſt. 


continually ſome of the moſt odious vices that 


degrade the human ſpecies. 


THERE is no nation in the world where the 


poor are treated with ſo much humanity and 


\ 


bene- 


L 81 3 
benevolence, as at this time, in England. | 
They are aſſiſted by opulence in ſickneſs, when 
paſt labour, if out of work; their wives are 
fkilfully delivered for them, their infants 
brought up, and then educated. But, indi- 
gence (like a ſpoiled child) returns to its bene- 
lattors, ingratitude and malevolence, unme- 
rited hoſtility, and unprovoked inſult. Here iS 
all virtue on one ſide, and all vice on the other. 


He who has diſcovered that, as the joys of 
life are unſubſtantial, ſo are its woes ſupport- 
able; who is contented with the abſence of cor- 
poreal and intellectual pain, and the preſence 
of ſome enjoyment ; who loves his own ſpe- 
cies well enough to be placable to folly and 
vice; and feels ſo much for the genus he be- 
longs to, as to bring on fellow-animals no un- 
neceſſary miſchief; who is reconciled to death, 
F | life's 
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life's Were ſucceſſion; and ſuperior, on prin- 
ciples of knowledge, to poſthumous apprehen- 
ſions ; he bids fairly to ſketch the character 


of a wiſe man. 


THE love of the human ſpecies, we term 
humanity ; but there is no word 1n the Eng- 
liſh language expreſſive of, what all men oc- 
caſionally experience, their affection for the 


genus, or the fellow- feeling for animals: why 


may it not be called animality? 


 SpiDERs, and ſome other inſects, ſeem to 


have a notion of mortality; by their counter- 
feiting themſelves dead, (like F alſtaff,) when in 


the power of an adverſary. 


MEN think they are able to detect: faults in 
their own lormatton: O, unaccountable, O, 


mouſtrous, diſcovery ! Ou 


[ 83 1 


Ov longing after immortality, is ſlender 


evidence ſurely for its poſſeſſion; nor is the 
horror of annihilation a more ſatisfactory 
proof: we all abhor and fly from pain in this 
life, pant after, and dream of, felicity; yet has 
every one a ſhare of woe, and no man was 


ever happy. Plato, thou reaſoneſt 20. 


Was the continuation or extinction of the 


human ſpecies in the power of one man, he 
would, if a common philoſopher, inſtantly 
uſe the means for its perpetuation; if an hyper- 


philoſopher, he might take much time to con- 
ſider of it. 


THE terms of Harrington's famous propo- 
ſition reciprocate; for if it be true, © that 
„Property is Power;” it is alſo no leſs true, 


that Power is Property. 
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As generous a paſſion as love is accounted, 
it will, on ſtrict examination, appear to be to- 
lerably ſelſiſn. 


A WOMAN is not obliged to a man for li- 
king her, nor a man to a woman for yielding; 
ſince his paſſion is involuntary, and ſhe con- 


lents to pleaſe herſelt. 


THERE is no kind of intercourſe between 
men and women, wherein the ſex does not 
interfere ; and hence ariſes the pleaſure of 


mixt company. 


Tux pleaſure in love is very complex: for 


it conſiſts in ſenſuality, or the ſatisfaction of 


ſenſation; inſtinct, or the bent of one ſex to 
the other; eſteem, or the real, and enthuſiaſm, 
or che poſed, excellence of the perſon be- 
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loved; and vanity, or the reflection that we 
poſſeſs what is the object of deſire to others. 


| THE population of a ſtate depends primarily 
on the right management of the child-bearing 


women in it. 


THE policy of that ſtate is defective, which 


ſeems in any manner burthened by its numbers. 


_ Woman's whole natural oeconomy is ſub- 
jected to the buſineſs of child- bearing; and ſo 
ſhould her political one be. | 


IT ſeems ſomewhat hard on women, that 


child-bearing, their final deſignation, ſhould 


naturally ſuperinduce deformity, and accele- 


rate old. age. 


F 3 EVERY 


[WY 
EvERy ſpecies of adoption is noxious to 
marriage; that kind in uſe, of acquiring an 
inſititious family by the legaiion of a name and 


arms not excepted. 


THosE perſons will make the greateſt ad- 
vances in the world, who ſhall have earlieſt 
plan'd a ſelf-ſyſtem whereunto to refer all their 
actions. Julius Cæſar formed his extraordi- 
nary plan long before he had a proſpect of exe- 
cuting it; and ſuch a policy beſt accounts for 
the, otherwiſe myſterious, conduct of the ſuc⸗ 


ceſsful Cromwell. 


EVERY man (ſome monſtrous exceptions 
| however allowed) feels a ſelf-diſſatisfaQion 
and remorſe at having perpetrated an act of 


injuſtice : it is on this foundation that money 


IS ſuperſtrutted. 


THE 


LW 1 

THE DiQators, Sylla and Cæſar, both ſub- 
verted the Roman commonwealth, and erected 
a tyranny of their own. Their ambitious de- 
ſigns at all hazards perfected, they both natu- 
rally thought of their perſonal ſecurity. In re- 
numerating, and by all poſſible means fixing, 
their friends they entirely coincided; but they 
| fell on an oppoſite conduct toward their ene- 
mies. Sylla judged chat the ſaſeſt, as well as 
moſt obvious expedient, was to extirpate them 
and their adherents, without remiſſion or re- 
morſe. Cæſar, on the contrary, imagined that 
by clemency and generoſity, by pardoning and 

| conniving, he ſhould at length get the better of 
their enmity and implacability. But Cæſar, 
unluckily, fell a ſacrifice to the natural or aſ- 
ſumed virtues; whereas, Sylla lived in peace 
and privacy, after his ſurfeited ambition had 
regorged his ill- acquired power. Auguſtus, 
F 4 Ceſars 
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Gelee Juen, Gevistsd- Ero palentul ex- 
ainpte; and embraced, ſuccefthülly, Sylla' 


n hays e bie- 
tion of the char itable truſts already eſtabliſhed 
among us, would be at leaſt as laudable as the 
invention of new ones: but the preſent verti- 
ginous charity proceeds rapidly, without any 
retroſpetion, from private to public objects, 
from deſerving allies to implacable enemies. 
What an encomium on this age, that huma- 
nity, however miſunderftood, ſhould be reck- 


_ oned among its fallings! 


Tat Gladiators, though mured to a deſpe- 
rate kind of combat, made always an indifſer- 
ent figure, whenever the neceſſity of the times 
called them into the Roman armies ; nor 


would 


[ 8g J 


would a body of our amphitheatric bruiſers 
have rivalled the gallaniry of Elliot's diſciplined 
Taylors. app 


1 
% 1 


THESE machines of war, called ſoldiers, are 
the growth of every ſoil, from the merry 
flaves of Greece to the monks of Rome, from 
the grenadiers of Phlegra to the Pygmean 
Iight-infantry ; ſmall accompliſhments are re- 
quired in them; and they acquire in ſervice a 
kind of gregarious courage, whereby they are 
enabled to behave no worſe than the reſt of a 
battalion, or ſquadron, of perhaps fellow- 
cowards. The once arduous poſt of Genera- 
Jiſſimo, may be now filled by leſs conſummate 
characters than of old: do we not commonly 
ice, in the room of a Commander. in-Chief, an 
Adjutant-General, who receives his plans of 
operation from a Cabinet-Courier, nor ven- 
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tures to mancuvre them without the ſanction 


of a Council of War? The officers, who are 
to execute every thing, from the ſkirmiſh for 
intelligence to the deciſive engagement, are, 
in truth, the nerves of modern armies ; and 
ſuch of theſe as are to be relied on ought to 
poſſeſs the moſt intrepid valour, connetted 
with good-ſenſe and general knowledge, to 


which a military turn, and a relative educa- 


THERE ſhould be a proper quantity of ig- 


norance, as well as of knowledge, in a nation; 


for it is very poſſible, that there may happen 
to be too many well-educated perſons in a 
ſtate ; and a diſproportion of this ſort will not 
only depreciate learning and politeneſs, but 


very impoliticly enhance the value of the 


_ loweſt people, who ought ever to be the cheap- 


eſt 


11 
eſt of the community. A boarding-ſchool Miſs 
(with us) may be glad, if reduced, to accept 


of her lodging die, as an equivalent for all 


the ſervice ſhe can perform; whule the unci- 


vilized houſe-maid will inſiſt on wages be- 
tides ; and the accompliſhed gentleman, in 
parallel cfricurſtatices. will be enabled to earn 
leſs than a ſemibrute coal-heaver. 

Ir is aſtoniſhing to hear men of ſenſe recal 
with pleaſure the time paſt at ſchool; what, in 
the name of ſincerity, can they recollect, on 
theſe occaſions, but childiſh amuſements, to 


- which, even then, many of them were ſupe- 


rior, an unremitted crambe of book-ſurfeiting, 


and the extremeſt ſervitude ? 


. DuriNG public commotion an invincible 
ſpirit may have its place; but on the ſmooth 


current 


[ 92 ] 
current of ſettled order ſuppleneſs, even to ab- 
jection, will be experienced much more re- 


VIRTV E and knowledge muſt abate in theſe 


times ſomewhat of their intrinſic value: let a 


man be learned or ignorant, ſenſible or filly, 


a perſon of honour or a ſcoundrel, his gene- 


ral reception will be much the ſame, provided 


he be but opulent and agreeable ; * at leaſt I 


* am ſure it may be ſo in Denmark.” 


How incorrigible is the bent of Nature, 


when fortified by education ! There exiſts a 


man, who was early taught, and conſtitution- 
ally diſpoſed to beheve, that riches were be- 
neath the attention of talents, that wiſdom and 
virtue could not fail to recommend their poſ- 


ſeſſors, that benevolence and diſintereſtedneſs 


COn- 


Lo] 
conferred happineſs and reputation : he lived 
to ſee learning become uſeleſs, genius miſe 
truſted, virtue noxious, patriotiſm ridiculous, 
and wealth and power the undiſguiſed motives 


of the moſt ſenſible nation in the world: yet 


did this unpliant man, in ſpite of calamitous 


conviction, and in oppoſition to neceſſitated 
reſolves, carry (infruftuouſly doubtleſs) hu- 
manity to ſavages, honour among tranſports, 


and Public Spirit amid Patentees. 


Ir not the deprivation of exiſtence, yet its 
expected, and dreaded deprivation, yet the 
deprivation of unſolicited exiſtence by odious 
and painful means, has ſo much the ſemblance 


of rigour, that -it has ſent the poſthumous 


hopes of all mankind, into“ thoſe undiſco- 


vered regions whence no traveller has re- 


« turned.“ 1 
. i OVERTY 
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_ PoveRrTy is very ſupportable where it is 
unconnected with reproach ; but in opulent 
countries, where aominy ſeizes its mere ſuſ- 


picion, it mocks the moſt magnanimous pa- 
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SCARCELY any perſon is provident enough 
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to guard againſt one of the worſt diſcomforts 
of age, our ſurvivance of friends, and chil- 
dren: grand-children indeed naturally fill up 
the interſtices of the laſt, but it would by no 
means miſbecome prudence to ſupply, by 
timely ſucceſſions of the former, their appre- 


hended mortality. 


SOME warriors of two tribes of American 
ſavages met accidently on the banks of a ri- 
ver, and found they were ſtrangers to one 
another. One of the parties demands of the 


other, 
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other, who they were, and what about; and 


receives in anſwer their name, and that they 


were hunting of beavers: and being challenged 


in their turn, anſwered, that their name was 


immaterial, but that their buſineſs was to hunt 
men. We are men,” 
reply, © go no further.” They then put off 
by agreement, to a ſmall iſland in the river; 
deſtroyed their canoes on both ſides; and 
fought till only a few of the beaver-hunters re- 
mained alive, and but one of the man-hunters; 
who was ſpared to carry to his nation an ac- 
count, that he had met with a tribe who could 
hunt men better than his own. What a glori- 
ous Chevy-chace exploit ! Could earl Doug- 
las, or earl Percy, more nicely enter into the 


point of honour ? 


MIGHT 


was the immediate 
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Miche not thoſe perſons who make it their 
buſineſs to live, prolong their days exceedingly 
by courfing the Sun. They might pals their 
youth in the coldeft climate that would ſuit 
their conſtitution; and upon every ſenſible 
advance of age, remove to a warmer, and {till 
warmer, country; till they ſhould comfort- 
ably baſk their decrepitude even in an equato- 


rial heat. | 


FROM the prepoſterous manner in which 
the inferior claſs of our people are bringing up 
their children, from the ambitious education 
their vanity laviſhes on them, from their in- 
citing them to ape the dreſs and manners of 
thoſe they ſhould merely gaze at, from their 
inſpiring them with a ſpirit of competition and 
hoſtility toward ſuch, as by the order of ſo- 


ciety, they were deſtined to revere and ſerve, 


it 


* 
it may well be apprehended that our riſing gen- 
try will be at an abſolute loſs for Engliſh ſer- 
vants; and neceſſitated to purchaſe Africans, 


or to ſubjugate Helots. 


Ir is credible that every part of the earth 
becomes alternately land and ſea; for all cur- 
rents of water gain on the circumjacent ground 
in ſome places conſtantly, and abandon it in 
others ; antiquity, therefore, did not fable pro- 
bably, about the disjunction of Sicily from 
Italy, and of Britain from Gaul. That entire 


coaſt of North-America, on which Britons are 


now planted, appears to have been won from 


the ſea; and the manner of the return of the 


Atlantic ocean, from the Cul-de-fac of the 


gulph of Mexico, well accounts for the out- 
line of this continent. 
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Tu k peopling of Colonies by vagabonds and 
convicts can be defended by neceſſity alone; 
and the planting them with Religioniſts, who 
are always more devout than induſtrious, is 
but a circuitous policy: regimental ſettlements 
(diſcharged however from military, and ſub- 
jected only to civil, government) would un- 


doubtedly (when by the circumſtances of the 


times they might be obtained) have the ſureſt 


and ſpeedieſt ſucceſs; as the individuals would 


ſet- down, already united by habitual ties, and 


broken to ſubordination. 


THERE are peculiar, appropriate, ſets of 
paſſions, attendant, not only on each age, but 
on every condition of men alſo: the proſpe- 
rous find . a prey to deſires, which 
adverſity would never have ſuggeſted ; our ? 


lirſt concern is to exempt ourſelves from op- 


preſſion, 
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preſſion, we afterward aim at having it in our 


power (at leaſt) to oppreſs others. 


A VASQUEZ, or a BAUNI, would deter- 
mine, how far the perſon is guilty of ſuicide, 
who (wholly detached from the world) ſhall, 
without committing violence on himſelf, only 
decline that food which he finds impratticable 
to provide, but by indeſenſible means. As 
alſo, whether ſuch perſons are entirely inno- 
cent of it, as reſign themſelves to, and even aſ- 


fiſt the operation of, the executioner. 


THERE ſeems to be a ſtrange kind of circle 
in human affairs: Wiſdom, after every labo- 
. rious inveſtigation, is forced to ſet down with 
fo large a portion of negative knowledge, that 
it meets ignorance above half way; and infi- 
delity emancipates itſelf from the ſuperſtition 
G 2 of 
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of the ſoil - embraces, and rejects, each invi- 
ting ſchiſm; and is at laſt prudently contented 
with the religion eſtabliſhed by law. 


THe parental affection degenerates often 
into a paultry paſſion, whereby we ridiculouſly 


fondle over- again our worthleſs ſelyes. 


Tux manner of building in all nations was 
originally dictated ſurely by the climate; the 
architecture of Greece, therefore, though al- 
lowed the moſt elegantly proportioned, ſhould 
not be invariably adopted, but . only, 


in widely- different countries. 


IMMEDIATE and pure power conſiſts not 
in property, with Harrington; nor is in the 
military, according to Machiavel; but is really 


placed in the Many: no government therefore 


can be perfectly ſecured from revolutions. 
OTHS 


13 

O Tus periſhable immortality of Authors, 
however ſucceſsful, who nk not in a Gene- 
ral Language! The Greek and Latin claſſics 
have on account of this univerſality principally, 
enjoyed almoſt a perpetuity. The French 
are the only preſent writers that have an equal 
chance; and they will leſs deſerve their dura- 


tion, ſhould it happen, than their predeceſſors. 


CLASSICAL learning, the delight and buſineſs 


of ſuch a ſeries of centuries, is verging, at laſt, 


toward its concluding epoch; nor will this re- 
volution (as might be imagined) diſcredit much 
the age in which it happens. It was Bacon, 
the meritorious introducer of experimental 


ſcience, who gave the longeval Authors a ſide- 


blow, of which they can never recover. Thoſe 


who now ſtudy for improvement, treat philo- 
logy as merely ſubſervient to knowledge, of 
G 3 5 which. 
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which the claſſics are no longer ſuppoſed to 


7 keep the keys; and ſuch as read for amuſement 

| find, that the attainment of critical pleaſure 
requires too laborious a purſuit. The philo- 
ſophic turn has more eſpecially hurt poetry; 
whoſe circuitous, though faſcinating paths are, 
in harſh truth, ſo many deviations from pro- 
poſed inſtruction; as if a perſon ſhould chooſe, 
. in order to come to his journey's end, with the 


. greateſt pleaſure and leaſt fatigue, to dance thi- 


ther in a minuet figure. 
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On the REBELLION in 1745+ 


PRITONS, awhile your wonted joys ſuf. 
pend; | 
Letthe ne glected Arts complain, 
And ſmooth-tongu'd Science plead in vain: 


To arms awhile, to arms alone, attend. 


Tis impious now to melt to Handel's Iyre, 
Or ſuffer Quin to extort applaule ; 
Impious, in ought but freedom's cauſe, 

To waſte the bounteous Muſes hallow'd fire. 


G 4 Now 
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Now that Rebellion, boy-deduc'd, dares rear 
On Scotia's hills her frantic head. 
Threat'ning o'er happier climes to ſpread, 


And taint with Highland lepers Southern air. 


Rebellion, monſter hatch'd by matrons ſighs, 
And nouriſh'd {till with kindred blood; 
Deteſted by the wiſe and good, 


Now more deteſted for his {ell allies. 


Tyranny, ever watchful when to bind 
On tree-born necks his iron yoke; 
Prieſtcraſt, with Heav'n-directed look, 


Contriving ſtronger fetters for the mind. 


Theſe fiends to vanquiſh, Britons, reunite; 
To.GzoRGE's great protection fly, 
(Mercy with juſtice muſt comply) 

And under his all dreaded banner fight. 


As 


A 0 1 
As active ſportſmen, with ſonorous mirth, 
Drive o'er the wide- extended plain 
The ſubtle fox; who, ſwift in vain, 


Seeks ſſrelter trembling in domeſtic earth. 


So ſhall the loyal ſquadrons from afar 
-Þ right back to native ambuſcade, 
With uſeleſs targe, and cumbrous blade, 


The Rebel rout, the Harlequins of war, 


It any braver part the ſhock awaits 
Ol troops by warlike:GEroRGE array'd, 
Their putrid limbs our fields ſhall feed, 
Or their ſun-varnith'd heads adorn our gates. 


ODE: 
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f 


On the Embarkation of the LoRD-LIEUTENANT 
of IRELAND, in 1761. 


* the proud veſſel parted from the 
ſhore, 
(Amid the roar of ſovereign acclaim) 
With burthen ſacred to Eblana's ſtream, | 
Which Horton's lord from gazing Mona bores 


NxRRUs arous'd the level ſurface broke, 
Guardian confeſt of ev'ry Britiſh iſle, 
Th' impatient gales embargo'd for awhile, 


And thus the noble veyiger beſpoke. 


O led 
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O led by whom, to where my billow rowls 
Their boundleſs commerce Albion's ſons 
confine, 


{* Ev'n from th' aduſt Equator's turgid line 


- To either chill depreſſion of the Poles.) 


85 Auſpicious ſtateſman, thou whoſe foſt ring 

% pow r, - 
Anglo-America will e'er revere; | 

« Wie Bombe alt loſs, with agony ſincere, 


„Her weeping Dryads long, ah long, deplore : 


* To my Juverna, ſecond Britain, ſpeed ; 
Cheer willing ſubjects with expected ſway; 
There all thy fervid eloquence diſplay, 
And all thy ſpirit in the time of need: 


985 Parent of all to your mild ſway aſſign'd, 
Whom merit, whom diſtreſs, their patron 


* chooſe ; 


* And 
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ho Au ev'ry iden art, and drooping TOY 
« Your country s friend, yet lover of your kind: 


O negligent imprudently of gain, 
O unpolitely ſenſible of Heart, 
*« O novice in the wily courtier's art, 


Go, teach imperial Delegates to reign!” 


The prophet ceas'd: the veſſel ſhoots at large, 
(Elis mighty hand impreſs d th' impetuous 
bound) 

The curling ſurges whaten all around, 
The rapid winds can ſcarce attain their charge. 
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O D E: 


On placing LoRD ROMNEx's Portrait in the 
Great - Room of the Society for Encqurage- 


ment of Arts and Commerce. 


« Præſenti tibi maturos largimur honores.“ 


Hok. Epiſt. i- lib. 2. 


© F Chiefs or Sages, Greece or Rome 
The art-retain'd reſemblances up- raisd; 
Thus ſometimes living eminence was prais'd, 
And legacy'd to times to come: 
So too in Albion's grateful ſtate, 


* 


On rival merit, rival honours, wait. | f 


Nor 
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No wilt Thou, Ro N Ex, diſapprove 
(What is no fruit of int'reſt's ſordid wile, 
No proſtrate taſk of adulation vile) 
The deed of freedom, truth, and love: 


A tribute there reſerv'd for you, 


Where worth alone claims each attention due. 


WHERE oft' ſubordinate preſide 
H**e*r's abilities, experience, ſkill ; 
Equal the ſenate's awful chair to fill, 

And fierce-contending parties guide 
Where Ecx*rs*1, with honeſt glow, 
Stands-forth, of fraud and ſophiſtry the foe. 


YET from our wonted paths we fly, 
Far from our rugged paths we devious ſtray, 
In pleaſure's and ſelf-int'reſt's ſmoother way, 
When we thy likeneſs place on high; 
And fondly ſtrive, with new delight, 


To keep thee, MARSHAM, always in our fight. 
PROMPT 
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PRrRoMPT mem'ry, you'll ſupply awhile 


The groupe of virtues that ſurround his chair 
{By REvyNoLDs' pencil not embody'd here 3) 
Sweet condeſcenſion's winning ſmile ; 
Of mildneſs the ne'er- ruffled mein, 


Impartiality with tranſport ſeen. 


AND members yet unborn ſhall trace 
The gen'rous purpoſe, the dilated mind, 
The love both of his country and his kind, 

In this well- counterfeited face: 

Theſe our republic help'd to rear; 


And theſe ſuſtain, with unremitting care. 


O inſtitution, great and wile. 
From all ſelf-views judiciouſly debar'd; 
The Public- good its motive, end, reward; 
Whom bounteous acts immortalize! 
On foes thou ſhalt ſuperior ſmile, 


Til alfluence and ſenſe ſorſake our iſle. 


REVER'D 


1 
REVER'D at home, abroad ador'd, 
Where imitations emulate thy praiſe, 
Whoſetender growth thou doſtunenviousraiſe, 
With leſſons by experience ſtor'd; | 
Content of good to be the ſource, | 


And of benevolence to ſhape the courſe. 


WHILE genius, reconcil'd to toil, 
Adorns, enlightens, benefits mankind; 
While gratitude ſubdues the noble mind, 

Fair-blooming in the Britiſh ſoil; 

While virtue may diſtinction claim, 


So long unlully'd foars thy matchleſs fame! 


THE bright, meand'ring, river gleams 
Slowly along the deep-indented plains ; 
The pride and treaſure of exulting ſwans ; 

And leaves to leſs indulgent ſtreams 

The headlong cataract to pour, 


Or rapid ſeek the ſea's abſorbing ſtore. | 
ODE: 


O D E: 
TO THE LYRIC MUSE. 


—— cf Amplectitur ipſam, 
© Premia 11 tollas.” —— Juv. 


W HAT means within my breaſt this 
reſtleſs flame? 


My teeming brain what fancies croud ? 


O hark! what voice, fo ſweetly loud, 
Pours on my trembling ear the blaſt of fame ? 
| And lee, a Deity appears! | 
A Grecian robe, and Grecian form, ſhe wears: 
One hand the tuneful ſhell ſuſpends; 

And one the eternal trump extends: © 
Her motion, ſtation, awe infuſe :; 
Her eyes contagious phrenzy roll ; 

Her fervid words pervade the ſoul : 


And thus ſhe faſcinates the darling of the Muſe. 
f H : 66 H E 


« Nor from the wordy maſs of law, 
Will the gainful pleaſure draw; 
Nor pulpit-thron'd to innocents diſpenſe 


Magnific ſhreds of common, ſenſe: 
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« Much leſs (what is the down-hill road | 
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« To pow'r, and dignity, and wealth; 
« But not to honor's bright abode, 
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„But not to peace, and peace-imparted 
5 <<. health;) = | 

| 40 Shall his unbluſhing cheek, and perjur'd 
tdongue, 

| * Amid the ſenatorial throng, 


" Self-hawking to quotidian fale, 
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HE whom the Nine inſpire, . 
| « And gift with their authentic, fire, 


** Tho” king, or college-licens'd, act the mur- 
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WELL thy grace divine I know, 
Harmomous parent of the Lyre, 
Who didft on favour'd Thebes beſtow 
The patriot, whoſe poetic fire 
on ever- during Odes th' * vietors 
: grav'd, 
And his devoted native - land from deſolation 
ſav'd: 
Who didſt on new- born FL Accus ſmile, 
(Tho' rebel to the ſtate, tho truant from thytoil,) 
And from poverty, and ſhame, 
Vindicate one Poet's fame. 
Who, ev'n in this our gloomy day, 
Haſt animated with Promethean ray, 
Horatian AKENSIDE, Pindaric GRAY, 


CEASE, ah ſweet deluſion, ceaſe 
In day-dreams thus to hover round my head; 
The Vulcanian net that's ſpread 


Wary experience ſees. 
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Chang'd are the times, alas, nor now 
Or wealth, or barren praiſe, canſt thou 
beſtow. 
The lucre-deafen'd ear what ſounds avail ? 
On hearts corruption-ſear'd can moral ſong 
prevail? 
Our Anti-Pollios, lineally dull, 
Ne'er meditate the juſt reward; 
But with oppreſſion, hatred, ridicule, 
Purſue the godlike bard: 
Th' indignant bard, unable to withſtand, 


Flies, ſcatt'ring infamy, with Parthian hand. 


By cuſtom not to be enſlav'd, 
Nor by the mighty brav'd, 
Yet will not I thy intercourſe decline, 
O lovelieſt of the virgin Nine! 
But oft” thy fairy footſteps trace, 
And ſometimes gaze thy beatic face ; 


E 
Full often of thy golden lyre 
With thirſty ears imbibe the ſound; 


Sometimes too, rapt in whirlwind fire, 


Quit, with thy lay, the ſpirit-damping ground; 
And to the liſt'ning few thy praiſe reſound. 
For thou ſublimeſt ev'ry joy, | 
And ſweet'neſt ev'ry toll ; 
Thou canſt corroſive care deſtroy, 
And make diſtemper ſmile ? 
And when of all external aid debar'd, 


{Like virtue) goddeſs, art thy own reward. 
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ON THE SUICIDE or A FRIEND. 
( ? 


&« Ille Deum vitam accipiet, diviſque videbit 


“ Permixtos heroas, et ipſe videbitur illis.“ 
| ' Vir, 


Och anguiſh as diſtends the heart 
18 Of ſome unfabled Niobe, 
When the peſtilential dart 
Has transfixt her progeny; 
Or ſuch as, with Gorgonian pow'r, 
Inanimates a Thiſbe's face, 
Who at the love-appointed hour, 
On the love-appointed place, 
Finds her paſſion's idol dead; 


And with his faithful breath all comfort fled: 
Such, 


| Ak 
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. 
Such, ah redoubled grief, beyond compare, 
Curio, my reaſon's love, and choice's heir, 
Unman'd thy friend, when (what he leaſt 
cou'd fear) | 
Thy ſelf. anticipated death ſurpris d his wounded 


Car. 


WHAT if thy tay life's flender joys 
Solicited in vain, | 
If vain too clam'rous inſtin&'s voice 
Thy valor to reſtrain; 
Yer ſay, my CUr1o, ſay how yet 
His country's laws the patriot could forget, 
Or. the ſupreme diſpoſer's will 
The moraliſt retain, and not fulfil ? 
O virtue, of a ſavage kind! 
O courage, for farother uſe deſign'd! 
O with diſcordant error, ſenſe and learning 
| join'd! | 
H 4 Tavus 
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Tuus did I Cuklo's fate repine ; | 


"Till o'er my ſorrow-weary'd head 
Sleep its Lethean opiates ſpread, 
Impotent lenitives to woe like mine. 
For lo! my laie-loſt friend, and long rever'd, 


To my clos'd eyes appear'd 


A glorious phantom! from all parts 
The beamy radiance darts ; 
But eminent above the reſt 
Flaſh'd the bold wound upon his manlybreaſt: 
Not more diſtinct on knighthood's ſplendid 


coat, 


(Each eye-ball dazzling from a-far) 
Of worth approv'd the fulgent note, 
Vibrates the lightning of its blazing-ſtar. 
Compaſſion kindled in his look 
While from his ſapient lips the vocal muſic 
broke. 
Moch. 
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« MUCH-LOV'D, much-erring mortal, (thus 
« he cries) 
%% No more my mem'ry blame; 
„No more the god: like act blaſpheme 

That wings th' impriſon d ſoul for kindred 
“ ſkies. „ 

No Public's chain extends beyond the grave, 


** Irrationally binding tg the wiſe and brave, 


And ſoon or late inevitable death 
+ Dy nature's order claims our breath. 
As in the womb, his world, where many a day 
« in liquid bliſs the vegetable infant lay, 
Grown ripe for birth he finds delight no | 
more, 8 | 
* But unknown pangs his frame explore, 
15 Till inſtinct-ſtung, he burſt away 
* To the Son's gladſome ray: 
So the diſtaſte of life, the ſlight of death and 
“ pain, | 


40 The 


[ 122 J 
cc The longing for immortal joy, 


Not on the virtuous ſoul in vain 
Their inſtinctive force employ ; 

It ons the ſummons; ſpurns its vile abode; 
3 Greatly irregular, aſſumes a Comet road ; 
4 Heav'n'swelcome volunteer, among the gods 

4 a god!” 

He ſaid, and vanyſh'd from my view ; 

Awak'd, I wiſh'd the pleaſing viſion true. 


PAPERS. 
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<< Have you written a Play, a Song, an Eſſay, or a 
«© PAPER, as, by way of eminence, the current 
« Pieces of our Wits are generally ftiled ?”? 


SHAFTSBUR Y's Miſcellaneous Reflections. 


K 
MILO: ox, THE BRU IS ER 


6 Rudem ſane bonarum artium, et robore corporis 
cc ſtolidè ferocem. Tacir. A. 1. 


T ALOUR, whoſe important merit is the 

defence of ourſelves and others, con- 

ſiſts in braving pain and death: and from the 
ſuperior portion thereof which men poſleſs . . 4 

yond women, our language has formed the 


word 
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word manhood, expreſſive of courage, or in a 


more limited ſenſe, of the active exertion of 


courage, and partially oppoſed to the term ef- 


feminacy, which then means a degree of timi- 


dity, excuſeable only in a woman. 


IN the early ages of antiquity, ſtrength was 
eſſential to manhood*; ſo eſſential indeed, as 7 


commonly to be confounded with, and miſ- 


taken for it: for, as active, palpable valour 
could not then be exhibited without ſtrength of 
body, (though the leſs obvious paſſive forti- 


tude certainly could) and as it was apparent 


that many ſtrong men were valiant, and as weak © 


i 
| 


men were incapacitated from manifeſting the 
conſpicuous part of courage, it came to be 
vulgarly, and falſely, concluded, that ſtout 
men were neceſſarily heroes, and feeble men 


"cowards, and that debility was puſillanimity, 
ON and 
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and robuſticity valour. An error that has de- 
ſcended in part to theſe times; the ſtandard of 
moſt armies excluding thoſe whom reaſon and 
experience find fitteſt for the ſervice, and eſti- 
mating men (like cannon) by the weight of 

metal. Strength, being thus conſidered as an 
_ earneſt of the valuable quality to which it was 
aſſiſtant, aſſumed a claim to proportionate re- 
ſpect, to the advantage of many a giant, who 
was deficient enough in the inward grace, 
though conſpicuouſly redundant in the out- 
ward and viſible ſign. Men uſed undoubtedly 
in their primitive quarrels, as arms, what na- 
ture rather intended as the means of uſing 
arms : hands employed in this manner giving 
us an experienced ſuperiority over all other 
anita, for few of whom we are a cancel in 
the firſt miſemployment of them. In ſuch rude 


uninformed times the Polluxes, or Boxers, 


wcre 
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were in repute : but the boughs of trees ſoon 
furniſhed a better hint, and gave riſe to the 
Herculeſes, or Bludgeoners. The defence of 
Rates, and ambition of particulars, having by 
degrees reduced homucide to an art, iron, and 
other hard metals, were rd in increa- 
fing loads, both offenſively and defenſively. | 
Bodily vigour was hitherto a neceflary con- 
comitant of heroiſm; the idea of a warrior in- 
cluded that of a robuſt man; and a battle was 
little more than picqueering, or a ſucceſſion of 

| ſingle combats. And though the invention of 


miſſil weapons afforded to weak men of cou- 


rage the means of doing ſomething in an en- 
gagement, yet it was behind the ſhields of the 
Ajaxes that the Teucers erected their batteries, 
| and on the firſt that the deciſive hand-to-hand 
| ? ; oy | Þ i depended. In order, therefore, to produce and 
— promote the ſtrength of limb requiſite in war, 
. laborious 


A 
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laborious exerciſes and ſports were generally 
ſet on foot and encouraged ; ſome of which 
were wholly martial, and the reſt had a mani- 
feſt tendency to military accompliſhment. We 
cannot but entertain a bad opinion ſurely, of 
the head of Ketel the painter, in Eliza's reign, 
who threw away his bruſhes, and worked with 
his fingers and toes; yet the cunning of the 
preſent age too, rejecting the improvements 
of experience, has retrograded to the primary 
manner of fighting; on a ſuppoſition of its be- 
ing the moſt courageous and equal; the moſt 
. courageous, becauſe men depend on nothing 
therein but their perſonal proweſs; the moſt 
equal, becauſe it brings all men to a level. 
Hence has ariſen a Samſonian merit on which 
our countrymen greatly value themſelves, nor 
alittle contemn the reſt of the world who have 
* it. Hence the delicate gentleman 


emulates 


J „„ 


emulates, with vain attempt, the hardineſs of the 
labourer, and ſuffers himſelf to be ified and 


and battered by a rabble, that he ought to de- 


liver over to the beadle. But boxing is ſcarcely 
ever what it pretends to be, a fair trial of 
manhood, on account of the apparent diſpa- 
rity in heighth and ſtrength between particular 


men; circumſtances to which even the boldeſt 


bruiſers pay in their matches a puſillanimous 


attention: nor is it indeed ſo totally irrational, 
as not to admit of art enough to turn the ſcale 
when ſize and limb equiponderate. The claim 
of bruiſing, to courage, will be found too ſuf- 
ſiciently ill-founded: becauſe, as practical va- 


lour depends much on habit, thoſe who ac- 


cuſtom themſelves to decide all diſputes by me- 


thods that don't endanger their lives (which 


boxers profeſs, though accidents ſometimes 


deceive _ will be apt to be ſurpriſed and 
terrified 
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terrified at the preſentment of mortal weapons. 


Whereas it is only in the encounter and uſe of 


ſuch arms that the valour of men can be ſer- 


viceable, either to the public or themſelves. 


For now that human ingenuity has invented 


fire- arms, weapons which no other can oppoſe, 


and that leave indeed no inequality between 


combatants but that of intrepidity, recourſe 
will be had to theſe on all momentous occa- 
ſions, ſpite of the fondneſs of our Goliahs, for 
the obſolete boy's-play of filty-cuffs, or of their 


averſion to gunpowder, which they conſider 


(with Sancho-like ſagacity) as an unfair inſtru- 
ment. In evidence of what is laſt advanced, 


let the moſt debilitated deſperado turn out on 


Hounſlow-heath with a pocket-piſtol, and he 
ſhall plunder and mal-treat every champion that 


paſſes, from the ſemi- brute waggoner, to the 
titled Broughtoman, whois alternately carried 
* e and 
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and drub'd by his hairmen: ſo uſeleſs is the 
Ouran-outang defence of hands become! But 
though this ineffeftua] combat be by no means 
promotive of real courage, yet fails it not to 
000 
in the ſupreme degree; inſomuch that a con- 
gregation of the populace is ſynonymous to a 
riot; and infallibly productive of breaches of 
the peace. And in a commonwealth where 
* the toe of the peaſant continually galls the 
< courtier'skibe,” how inconſiderate, how in- 
fatuated, muſt the gentry be to diveſt them- 
ſelves of the very ſlender pre- eminence al- 
lowed their rank, and to encourage an in- 
glorious equality with the meaneſt rabble 


in the determination of quarrels that are ob- 


truded on them ! Equality, I fhould not call it, 


for the calloſity of muſcle unacquirable but by 


continued labour makes a deciſive difference 
againſt 
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againſt all gentlemen; thoſe only excepted, 
who, by habituating themſelves to vulgar oc- 
cupations and diverſions, become indeed ex- 
travaſated mob. A delineation of the cha- 
racter of Milo, 2 Bruiſer of rank, will, at 
leaſt, do juſtice to his inferior brethren. 


Mio diſcovered an early averſion to lite- 
rature and politeneſs; and from the time he 
became maſter of his actions, conſorted with 
the loweſt company; contrafting an habitual 
love of their exerciſes and amuſements, for 
a pre-eminence in which an athletic body 
| qualified him. In the country, where he 
commonly reſides, Milo boxes, fox-hunts, 
races, drives, rows or punts, drinks, and 
ſmokes. When compelled as a legiſlator to be 
in London, he frequents amphitheatric exhib1- 
tions, bunts, riots, and engages with watchmen 
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and chairmen. Milo knows nothing of the con- 


ſtitution of his own, or of the hiſtory of any 


other nation; but he underſtands a horſe and a 


dog, as well as any jockey or huntſman in his 
county. He deſpiſes genteel exerciſes, and can 


neither ride, fence, nor dance; but then he can 


flick, box, and cricket. Haſtening in his chariot 


to the ſenate, Milo was impeded by the impu- 
dent obſtruction of a carman; he gives and re- 
ceives ill language, warms, quits his equipage, 
ſtrips, and fights; he happened, however, to 
meet with an over-match, was ſeverely handled, 
and gave out. Going to re-frock, he found 
that his footman, buſied as his maſter's ſecond, 
had ſuffered his cloaths to be carried off; Milo 
laughs, ſhakes his conqueror by the paz, gives 


him a ſhiner, and drives home in his ſhirt, 


checquered with ſable and gules, purſued by 


the acclamations of the mob. Another time, 


Milo 
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Milo chanced to mix with ſome men of fa- 
ſhion and honour, where he preſently con- 
ceived an antipathy againſt a little well- dreſt 
gentleman, whom he did not know. Embol- 
dened by liquor, (of which he always ſecures 
a Benjamin portion) he commenced a volun- 
teer quarrel, reproached him with effeminacy, 
and dealt a blow. The perſon ſo injured pro- 
ved to Le a man of known ſpirit; he inſtantly 
therefore bared and pointed his ſword at his 
gigantic inſulter, minding him of his defence. 
Milo falls into a panic, applies to the company 
for protection, pleads his ignorance of the uſe 
of a weapon that every gentleman carries about 
him, talks for once affectionately of his wife 
and children, and exclaims againſt the cow- 
ardice of drawing upon a naked man. His 
antagoniſt, having given him correction con- 
temptuouſly with his flat, retired. | Recovered 


I 3 x from 8 
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from his fright, Milo enquired who his op- 


ponent was, and received information; he 
then leſt the room, declaring (with an oath) 
that the firſt time he met that frenchified 


« pygmy, without his toledo, he would beat 


„ him within an inch of his life.” 


P AP E Rl. 
Or, An Hiſtory 6f 6G OOD-SPIRITS. 


” 


fulneſs of a favourite midwiſe, coſt his 


mother her life; and the negligence of her 
ſubſtitutes marked him with the curvature of 
deformity, and ſuperinduced the ſickly conſti- 
aution its natural conſequence. His father 
died while. Alacer was yet at ſchool, of an in- 

| temperance | 
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* temperance oecaſioned by wetting a commiſ- 


ſion, in the purchaſe of which he had ex- 
hauſted his eſtate. As he poſſeſſed all the mi- 
litary prejudice for flat backs and fine figures, 
he held his fon in neceſſary diſlike, and had 
defigned him, contemptuouſly, for a parſon. 
Alacer was therefore diſpoſed rather to conſi- 
der his father's death as an emancipation from 
parental deſpotiſm, than as an irreparable miſ. 
fortune ; of the over-early loſs of his mother 
he was altogether inſenſible. Alacer was 
gifted with lively parts, which he had culti- 
vated as far as opportunity permitted ; he was 
ſo fortunate too, as to be in conſtant poſſeſ- 
ſion of that happy flate of nerves, which is 
meant by good-ſpirits ; accompanied with 
which no calamity can be inſufferably griev- 
ous, and without which affluence, influence, 
and health itſelf, are petty enjoyments. 
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THE undiſmayed orphan colletts then the 


wreck of his fortune, and comes to town, full 


of hopes, in order to ſolicit perſonally his pre- 


tenſions with his father's great friends. After 
experiencing for a patience-killing time the 
difficulty of acceſs, the tedious attendance, the 
pompous accueil, and the ineffectual pro- 
miſes, that are become no inconſiderable part 


of the buſineſs of greatneſs, Alacer was glad 


to accept of, what alone he ſeemed likely to 


obtain, a pair of colours in a newly. raiſed re- 


giment. He joined this corps a ſanguine can- 
didate for preferment and glory; not diſcoun- 
tenanced by his approximation to deformity, 
he remembered that Cocles and Hannibal were 


blinkards, and (which was ſtill more to his 


purpoſe) that Richard the Third, and the Third 


William, were crook- backed. Unluckily this 


regiment miſbehaved ſo much in its noviciate, 
| in 


7 

in conjunction with other raw troops, that 
it was judged expedient to break one corps 
by way of terrific example; and the lot fell | 

on that to which Alacer belonged. Alacer, 
though by no means particularly faulty, ap- 
plied for permiſſion to ſerve out the remainder 
of the campaign, as a volunteer, in an old re- 
giment of horſe. The day of general action 
now arrives, the ſquadrons form the dreadful 
line, the troopers put on their ſerious counte- 
nances, the trumpets play undiſtinguiſhable 
tunes, and the hoſtile artillery preſently enter- 
tain the brigade with a ſpirited cannonade. 
Alacer's left-hand man ſoon loſt his horſe ; he 
on his right, ere long, his head; but Alacer 
ſuppreſſes his apprehenſions, and manfully 
maintains the rank, till the bound of a ricochet 
ball maſhes his arm to pieces; when he is car- - 


_ raed into the rear, and the ſurgeons, before he 
| well 
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well knows what they are about, inſpect, con- 
demn, and amputate it. He returns home, in 
chearful expectation of an honourable reward, 


and with great difficulty gets appointed a heu- 
tenant in an independent company of invalids, 


and is roſter'd to perform, for life, the moping 
rotation of Sheerneſs, Upnor, and Tilbury. 
Alacer's conſtancy was not proof againſt ſuch 
duty ; he defired (and really thought it a fa- 
your) leave to reſign, and was once in his life 
readily gratified; and having now nothing elſe 
to do, he fell in love. 


Tux authoreſs of this paſſion was not re- 
ſpectable on account of her family, breeding, 
or riches ; but ſhe was confeſſedly handſome; 
and appeared good-natured: Alacer marries - 
her then in a hurry, and conveys his prize to 
a cottage, there to live luxuriouſly on love. 

The 


% 


EW 
The ſpouſe of Alacer had neither an enthuſi- 
aſtic, * nor conſtitutional, attachment to him; 
ſhe had married him to become a gentlewo- 
man, of which condition the frugality he was 
obliged to obſerve admitted her to enjoy very 
few of the privileges: ſhe had therefore no 
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other comfort left but to give way, without 


regard to his conſequential unhappineſs, to the 
natural bent of her uncivilized temper. She 
gradually depoſited all ſubmiſſion, all conde- 
ſcenſion, all compliance; ſhe exerted an ex- 


cluſive power in moſt branches of their me- 


nage, litigated an equality in every other, and, 


when ſhe could find no perſonal cauſe of quar- 
rel, engaged him heroically as champion for 
her ſex; ſhe aſſumed a new look, ſhe altered 
the Toft tone of her voice, ſhe maunder'd in a 
dialect of her own; ſhe warned away Alacer's 
fayorite ſervants, ſhe affronted away his friends; 

ſhe 
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ſhe ſtunned him with a din of weeks, ſhe ſpoke 
nothing for days; in a word, ſhe beſhrewed 
him. The hapleſs lover was all aſtoniſhment | 
at firſt, and endeavoured unſucceſsfully to rea- 


ſon or fondle his wife into another conduct; 


he then ſubmitted to his torture, with varying 


degrees of patience, as long as any remains of 
fondneſs yet throbbed in his heart: but he was 
at laſt worried into ſo cordial an hatred of her, 
as to buy a ſeparation at the price of the better 
part of his ſmall income; declaring at the ſame 
time, that though he had made an extrava- 
“ gant, yet was it an important, purchaſe; for 
he could now eat a meal in peace, and ſleep 


0 for the future in the middle of his own bed.“ 


By this abridgment of his finances, Alacer 
was entirely diſabled from living at his eaſe 
in this opulent nation ; and very judiciouſly 


turned 


10 


turned his eyes on an object, to which all En. 
gliſhmen in ſimilar circumſtances could then 
direct their views with the moſt promiſing 
proſpect of ſucceſs. Though incapacitated to 

abide in England, he determined to live under 
the Engliſh government nevertheleſs; though 
diſqualified from mixing with cockneys, he 
reſolved to conſort with Britons notwithſtand- 
ing - having pitched therefore on a province 
whoſe climate and produce ſuited his conſti- 
tution and plan, Alacer equipped and provided 
himſelf accordingly, croſſed the Atlantic, and 
applied to the adminiſtration of a North-Ame- 
rican colony, for the proportion of land his 


ſubſtance entitled him to. 


Bur his ill-luck purſued him hither; for 
the governor of this province, through what- 


ever incitement or caprice, conceived a diſlike 
tO 


* 
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to Alacer, and ſet himſelf in evident oppoſi- 
tion to his intereſts; in which he was ſeconded 
diligently by bis dirty creatures. Alacer, who 
conſidered himſelf fill on Engliſh ground, nor 
was aware of his being in the power of a petty 


| Phalaris, (who every day did what a King of 


England never dares do) impoliticly widened 
the breach by public complaints and private 2 
threats, until he determined his excellency to 

get rid of ſo troubleſome a ſubjeR, in a legal 
manner. Returning home one evening, the 
new coloniſt found his houſe beſet by a mob, 
and the officers of juſtice in poſſeſſion; who 
informed him, they were there by virtue of a 
ſearch-warrant, to look for a negro that he had 


ſtolen, whom they accordingly ſoon produced, 


to the ſurpriſe and terror of Alacer; who had, 


however, preſence of mind enough to tell them, 
0 that it was yery eaſy for thoſe who hid to 
* find.” 


. 
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* find,” The ſame night a provincial, com- 
miſerating Alacer's incautious innocence, came 
ſecretly and adviſed him, not to negleft to en- 
ter himſelf paſſenger in a ſchooner that would 
ſail at day-break for England, or he would the 
next day be held to bail on an action brought 
againſt him for large damages by the proprie- 
tor of the negro which had beeh conveyed 
into his houſe, or be impriſoned perhaps on a 
charge of felony at the ſuit of the crown. The 
affrighted ſettler (ſettler now no more) did not 

heſitate about embracing this ſalutary counſel, 
he precipitated himſelf aboard the ſhip, ſaw 
with delight the inhoſpitable ſhore aſtern, and 
made the port of London; leſs concerned for 
his diſappointment, and the diminution of his 
effects, than overjoyed at his eſcape from ig- 


nominy, and his planting the foot once more 
on a land of liberty. 


ALACER 


. 
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; ALACER afterward formed a ſucceſſion of 
ſchemes, of which the major part proved im- 
practicable, and the ben anſuccefbfol:. mean- 
while diſtreſs advanced imperceptibly upon 
him thus occupied; his debts increaſing, and 
his credit diminiſhing, till ſuch time as he was 
arreſted for a ſum he could not readily bail, by 
a tradeſman who was worth a plumb, and had 
always made a libegal ſelf- allowance in the 


price of his goods for bad debts. 


HE has now been years in jail, where the 
curioſity of an old acquaintance lately carried 
him to viſit Alacer; he ſurpriſed him at cheſs, 
in the triumph of victory, after a well- con- 
teſted game, and laid hold of the occaſion to 


compliment him on his ſpirits. Alacer turned 


upon him, rivetted a transfixing eye on his 


face, adjuſted the folds of his tattered night- 
gown, 
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gown, erected the curve of his body, then ex- 
tended in pathetic action his ſingle arm, and 
with a pitch of voice little leſs than theatric, 


harangued him as follows: 


1 INNUMEROU s volumes have been writ- 
« ten (ſaid Alacer) in order to prove this duſky 
. truth, that human pleaſures are unſatisfac- 
« tory; with good intention, doubtleſs, and 
« poſhbly ſome effect; but ſurely it were as 
laudable to appriſe mankind of what is com- 
fortably, and equally true, that their miſe- 
ries are not inſupportable. To paſs over 
« the faftitious and aſſumed griefs of men, 
- «. which would often juſtify the laughter of a 


„ Democritus, 
(<< In pitying love we but our weakneſs ſhow, 
« And wild ambition well deſerves its woe,”) 


even the real, and unaſſuageable evils of hu- 


K „ manity, 
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2 manity, and the ſevereſt of theſe, are not 
: inſuperable to a magnanimous patience. Vou 
„ look on me, Sir, I know, as conſummate 
% in wretchedneſs; indigent as I am in a land 
of opulence, and impriſoned in a region of 
“liberty, yet can I very eaſily imagine more 
„ intenſe hardſhips than any I endure; I can 
« conceive an unfortunate fellow-creature 
i turned into the uncompaſſionate ſtreet to 
«+ ſtarve, or driven on the highway by irre- 
ſiſtible hunger, unſupported, unaſſiſted, un- 


connected; to whom a jail itſelf would be 


ut aſylum ; 


«© To whom the hell ſuffer ſeems .a heaven.” 
Here I may amuſe myſelf with meditation, 
* with ſtudy; I can here converſe with ſcho- 
„0 lars and gentlemen, who arrive in increa- 


T ſing niultitudes:; (ſhame on the obdurate 


„ impolicy which finds them no ſubſiſting em- 


„ ployment!) 


2 


4 J 


ployment ) and the moſt appalling ſpectre 


* 
* 


that my diſturbed imagination can at this 


time preſent to me, (J with rigid veracity 
aſſure you, Sir) is that of a reſtleſs creditor 
« miſchievouſly armed with the compulſive 


4 clauſe.” 
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_ HYPERCRITICISMS. 


NA EALEVES ſublime airs writers may 


give themſelves, of contemning vul- 
gar approbation, of adapting their labours to 


| the diſcerning few, Or of appealing to unpre- 


judiced poſter ity, no author was ever unpopu- 


lar by choice: the ſevereſt laſhes of even par- 


tial criticiſm, however irritating, are ſtimula- 
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* tive ſtill; but torpid neglect will benumb che 
moſt vigorous and elevated faculties. " 
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FROM this extremity of literary miſery a 
ſupple ſagacity may always ſhelter genius, by 
accommodating it to the caſt of the times, and 
inſtructing it to ſoar the clouds, or ſkim the 
ground, ſucceſsfully, along with its cotempo- 


raries: and to ſuch an intentional, or acciden- 


tal flexibility, the far greater part of the happy 

writers in poſſeſſion of fame are originally be- 
Holden; and implicit poſterity, inſtead of ac- 
curately ſcrutiniſing, has confirmed, the pre- 

; ſcriptive claim. But as nothing is more haughty 
than genius, it muſt have often happened that 


authors, conſcious of pre-eminent merit, have 
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purſued their ſteady courſe, without regard to 


cotemporaneous obliquity; and almoſt all theſe 
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have conſequently been overlooked, or neg- 
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lected. It is therefore more than probable, 
that the firſt-rate authors of moſt countries 
have ſunk to undeſerved obſcurity; while 
their nitches in the temple of fame have been 
ſupplied by thoſe of ſecondary, or poſlibly 
much inferior, talents: and hence it is, that 
there are in every language ſome half-a-ſcore 
idoliſed writers, (and thoſe too commonly 
of the earlieſt) whoſe conſecrated reputation 
will ill endure the teſt of hypercritic exami- 


nation. SN es Fo 


Tux deified Homer, the ſource both of 
poetry and criticiſm, the precept and example 
too of Ariſtotle, (before whom notwithſtand- 
ing Antimachus was preferred by the empe- 
ror-poet Adrian, and Muſeus by the arch-cri- 
tic Scaliger) was but indifferently defended by 
all the wit and learning of the laſt age from 
the attack of the dunces headed by Perault. 

Kg ns 


11 

ViacIL would have indubitably excelled 
his Grecian mbdels; had he not made it his ſole 
buſineſs to imitate them; his poetry, which 
conſiſts of ſome of the moſt conſummate ver- 
ſes, and ſome of the leaſt finiſhed, is read, 
quoted, and applanded, indi/criminately. The 
Georgics is perhaps the moſt perſett poem 
extant, and the cloſe of its ſecond book {ſrom 
the 458th line) the beſt piece of poetry; yet 
is not even this ſelected paſſage free from Var- 
gil's appropriate faults, the too approximate | 
repetition of the fame thoughts and words. 
Virgil, in example, is over-fond in particular 
of the idea of great and large, and of the epi- 
thets conſequently of magnum, ingens, vaſtum, 
immane, which recur in every dozen of verſes 
throughout his works. Of Cerberus he ſays 
little more, with all his pomp of exprefſion, - 

than that he was a great log- 
5 xc Cerberus 


1 


> 


Cerberus hæc ingens latratu regna trifauci „ 


« Perſonat, adverſo recubans inmanis in antro; 


And four lines after, 


* Immania terga reſolvit 


& Fuſus humi, totoque ingens extenditur antro.“ 
In his Pollio is to be found, 


% Aggredere O magnos (aderit jam tempus) honores, 


« Cara deùm ſoboles, magnum Jovis incrementum :** 


Surely it is too much to read beſides in a poem 
of no more than three-ſcore verſes, of mag- 
nus ordo ſeclorum, magni menſes, magnus 
Achilles, and magnos leones. The favourite 
adjuntt even eſcaped the poet, when Euridice 


could not ſee the adder to which it is applied; 


* Immanen ante pedes hydrum moritura puella 


<« Servantem ripas alta 7oz vidit in herba.“ 


K 4 Tacitus 
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Tacitus is one of the beſt proſe- writers among 
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the Romans; and he writes in Virgilian proſe: - 
would Virgil have expreſſed himſelf otherwiſe, 


as a proſator, on theſe occaſions ? 


« Ne armentis quidem ſuus honor, aut gloria frontis ;— 
&« Precipuum montium Libanum, mirum dictu, 

e Tantos inter ardores opscum, fidumque nivibus.— 
e Sabini cæde & incendio capitolii dirempta belli 


Commercia.Quibus cruda ac viridis ſenectus.“ — 


IT is neceſſary to acknowledge, however, 
that there exiſl in the commonwealth of learn- ; 
ing a few inexpugnable names, whoſe tranſ- 
cendent abilidies. conſpiring with their utility, 
have rendered them victorious over time, ac- 
cident, prejudice, and inattention. And of 
the firſt, if not the firſt, of theſe are (to the 
glory of Great-Britain) two Engliſhmen; Ba- 


con, the refuter of antique ignorance, and the 


introducer 


E 
introducer of real knowledge; and Newton, 
whoſe unparalleled penetration, ſuperadded 
to the moſt patient diligence, inveſtigated and 
aſcertained diſcoveries that will be the won- 


der of all futurity. 


Much that has been advanced tends doubt- 
leſs to invalidate literary deſpotiſm, and for 
that reaſon is not to be ſuppreſſed: infallibi- 
lity, which has been rejected in religion, ought 
not to be tolerated in literature, however ſtre- 
nuouſly and clamorouſly contended for, by 
ignorant admiration and half-knowing pedan- 
try. Would not the moſt ſtubborn adherer 
to critical authority grow ſick of it, and of its 
application, at the peruſal of W-r--rt-n's notes 
on Pope's Eſſay on Man? The learned an- 
notator writes, - that Longinus has deduced the 


ſublime from five ſources; © the firſt and chief 
« (fays 


4 


* (ſays he) is a grandeur and ſublimity of con- 
« ception; the ſecond, that pathetic enthuſiaſm 
* which at the ſame time melts and inflames ; 
* the third, a certain elegant formation and 
« ordonnance of figures; the fourth, a ſplen- 
« did diftion; and the fifth, (which includes 
4 in itſelf all the reſt) a weight and dignity in 
the compoſition.” The critic then ſturdily 
aſſerts, that the ſix-and-twenty concluding ver- 
ſes of this poem will © furniſh examples of | 
every one of theſe five ſpecies of elocu- 
„tion,“ in the following continuous ſeries; 
ol the firſt ſpecies, from the firſt verſe to the 
fifth ; of the ſecond, from the fifth to the ele- 
venth ; of the third, from the eleventh to the 
fifteenth; of the fourth, from the fifteenth to 
the twenty-ſecond; and of the fifth, from the 
| twenty-ſecond to the twenty-ſixth! It will 
probably be eſteemed preſumptuous for a mo- 


dern 


[8-1 

dern to obſerve, that this ancient diviſion it- 

ſelf is not wholly diſſimilar from the rehear/al 
diſtribution of the whiſper (“ into when they 

N « heard, what they heard, and whether they 
„heard or no:“) but a modeſt reader may 

ſ#ely on this occaſion affirm, that it is next to 

impoſſible tor this application of Longinus to 


be ;u//, either to this poem, or to any other 


extant; and that the note 1s indeed equally 


applicable to any poetry which ever has been, 
or ſhall be produced. 
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PAPER IV. 
The LANCASHIRE WITCHES: 
Afer APULEIUS* 


« Tout ainf comme je me donne a cent pannerẽes de 
ce beaux diables, corps & ame, tripes & boyaux, 
en cas que je mente en toute Phiſtoire d'un ſeul 
«© mot: pareillement le feu faint-antoine vous arde, 
« ja caque-ſangue vous vienne, &, comme Sodome 
«© & Gomorhe, puiſſiez tomber en ſoulphre, en feu, 
“ & en abiſme; en cas que vous ne croyez ferme- 


© ment tout ce que je vous raconteray.” RAB. 


Sc the unlucky expiration of the ſtatute 
againſt witchcraft, at a time when the infi- 


delity of the age would not hear of its revival, 
„„ | and 
* Vide Apuleii Metamorphos. 1. 1. 


* 


1 


and the general diſcountenance of the equita- 


ble trial by water-ordeal of perſons ſuſpected 
of that wickedneſs, diabolic ſorcerers are re- 
ported to have ſprung up again in ſeveral parts 
of England, and particularly in that county 
whoſe ſoil uſed beſt to agree with them ; of 
| which ſuch as doubt may peruſe, if they, are ſo 


diſpoſed, the ſubſequent narrative. 


THE rider of a London ſhop-keeper, who 
was ſome time ago diſpatched into the country 
for orders, falling late into a village in Lanca- 
ſhire, where he intended to quarter that night, 
met a Scottiſh pedlar coming out of it, as if 
juſt entering on his journey. The rider en- 
quired, what induced him to travel by night, 
and whether he had any reaſon ſor quitting, 10 
untimely, a town in which he himſelf purpoſed 
to lodge. Enter not, ſays the pedlar, (after 


ſurveying 
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ſurveying him with diſordered looks) approach 


not that accurſed place, where I have been 
impriſoned this month by ſorcery, and from 


which I am now making my eſcape. The cu- 


rioſity of the Londoner being alarmed, he, 


with the utmoſt civility, requeſted of the other 


to give him ſome information in what his own 


ſafety might be ſo nearly concerned; and find- 


ing him continue his pace onward, he furned 


his horſe's head and accompanied him. | 


HE gathered ere long from the 8 
that he had been faſcinated (to the ruin of his 
affairs) by a potent witch in that town, Who 
detained him there to ſatisfy her laſcivious de- 
ſires, and had threatened his life if he at- 
tempted to leave her: he related many mcre- 
dible actions of hers, and confeſſed that ſhe 
was to him very deſirable, though both old 


and 


1 39 J 
and ugly. After that aſſertion (replies the 
Engliſhman, ſmiling) you need produce no 
proof of the witcheraft of your miſtreſs; but 
let me prevail on you not to proſecute your | 
journey this untoward evening ; let us both, 
on the contrary, venture to return to the 
formidable village; where I, who fear not 
witches nor wizards, will take you under pro- 
tection to-night, and help you too, far on your 
way to-morrow; by adopting a Pruſſian ma- 
5 nœuvre, called among us ride-and-tye. Theſe 
perſuaſives were to. opportunely ſeconded by 
a riſing ſtorm, that the North-Briton, however 
reluctant, comphed. They repaired to the 
better inn of the town, beſpoke a good ſup- 
per, drank plentifally of wine, and lay, for ſe- 
curity, not only in the fame bed-chamber, but 
in the fame bed too. 
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TRE ſweet laudanum of the grape ſoon 
cloſed the eyes of the travellers; but thoſe of 
the South-Briton were preſently unſealed by 
an influx of ſudden light; when, looking up, 


he ſees (with ſurpriſe and terror) two old wo- 


men ſeated on the bed, one of whom holds a 


candle and a bow], the other a butcher's knife 
and a ſponge. And this, ſiſter, (ſays the hag 
with the naked knife) pointing to the pedlar, 
is my falſe love, who has determined to aban- 
don me; and there lies ſtaring his adviſer and 
guardian, whom I ſhall make repent of his of- 
ficiouſneſs and incredulity. The witches im- 
mediately ſeized the Scot, who continued faſt 
aſleep, and cut his throat from ear to ear, re- 
ceiving every drop of blood in the bowl ; af- 
terward they ſtopped the wide gaſh with the 
ſponge, which they together thrice adjured 


10 beware of water, and then diſappeared. 


As 


13 

As ſoon as the ſurviving tradeſman was in a 
condition to make uſe of his ſenſes, he became 
aware of the deſperate ſituation he was in: his 
fellow. traveller would be found murdered by 
his ſide, and who could believe his true account 
of the bloody tranſaction? He reſolved there- 
fore to quit the inn before light, and called for 
his horſe to be made ready ; but fainted away, 
on being told by the hoſtler that his wanting 
to go at that time looked very ſuſpicious; how 
did he know that he had not cut his bed-fel. 
low's throat? When the unhappy rider reco- 
vered, he ſummoned all his fortitude, and paſ- 
ſed the remains of the horrid night in trying, 
in vain, to reconcile himſelf to the ignomini- 


ous death that impended over his 1 innocence. 


Ir was broad day, and the hoſtler knocked 
at the chamber door to tell him that his horſe 
L was 
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was now ſaddled . but as he was incapable of 
anſwering, the fellow continued thundering ſo 
long that at laſt the pedlar ſtarted up, and cur- 


ſed him heartily for awaking him out of the 


ſoundeſt ſleep he ever enjoyed. His aſtoniſhed 


and overjoyed companion runs to the bed, and 


drawing rapidly the curtains, ſurveys him with 


eager eyes, and beholds him whole and well, 


without any appearance of a wound, of a ſcar, 


OT a ſponge. 


Tu k two travellers then agreed to take the 
advantage of the morning, and to proceed di- 
rectly on their way; and the pedlar mounted 
the horſe the firſt, conſonantly to the rules of 
good-breeding. When the rider (no rider 
then) came up to his horſe, he found his chum 
with it, having ſome bread and cheeſe (taken 
out of his pack) before him, and a ſpring of 

tranſparent 


l 


tranſ parent water in view. He acceded to the 
invitation; and in breakfaſting told his com- 
panion, he had laſt night had the moſt terrible 

dream he ever experienced: and I (returns 

the other in haſty interruption) have had no 
pleaſant one, tor I dreamt my throat was tut; 
however, will you pledge me, (continues he) 
for want of better liquor, in this falubrious 
ſtream ? and, ſo ſaying, dips his cann in the 
ſpring ; but (o horrible and unutterable!) the 
poor pedlar had no ſooner ſwallowed one gulp - 
of the fatal water, than the magic ſponge dropt 
out, the gaping wound in his throat diſcloſed 
itſelf, and he fell down a lurid corpſe at the 
fect of his petrified friend. 1 


ThE ſurvivor could contrive nothing bet- | 
ter, for kizafelf and the deceaſed, than to bury 


him ſecretly in a wood that grew near: where, 


* 


Le when 


35 
when accident ſhall diſcover, ſome twenty 
years hence, this ſke'eton, the zealots for 
juſtice may poſſibly (let the ſuppoſition not 


prove prophetic!) ſubſtitute an inſititious con- 


vict in the room of the, murderous witches, 
= _ Whoſe power, great as their wickedneſs, will 


| doubtleſs keep them undiſcovered and unſuſ- 
5 pected. 
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PAPER V. 
ER rie 


ON A SMALLER SCALE. 


_ — Acquirere pauca 


« $i poſſum.” — | HoR. 


A LANGUAGE is the ſet of vocal ſounds | 

© whereby a people agree to expreſs their 
1 and letters are arbitrary ſigns which re- 
preſent ſuch ſounds to the eye. Some lan- 
guages are wholly original, but the generality 
are mixt ; the orthography of the firſt ſort is 
juſt, when expreſſive of their pronunciation ; 
to render that of the other perfect, derivation 


muſt alſo be ſomewhat attended to. 
L 3 A PRI. 
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_ A PRIMARY merit in any tongue is copi- 


-ouſneſs; and this is to be enlarged, in order 


to make repetition needleſs, even to ſyno- 
nyms. We ſhould not therefore be diſcou- 
raged from introducing new words into the 
Engliſh language, and that induftriouſly, pro- 
vided they be ſcientifically formed; for there 
is frequent occaſion for ſo doing, in treating 
of untrite ſubjects, nor is it always unrequired 


in common ones. Do we not write at this 


inſtant of the :nhumanity of pelting cocks, 


through the want of terms to ſignify our feel- 
ing for animals, and the abſence of that affec- 
tion? We make good uſe of the verb facili- 
tate; why ſhould we ſcruple to ſay alſo prac- 
ticabilitate, poſſibililate and even 1mpoſſubult- 
tate? What neceſſitated Virgil to deaden his, 
otherwiſe accurate, poetry with recurſions of 
the fame words almoſt to diſpleaſure? Why, 

the 


F109 1- 


the context of my motto informs us, that 


. 


4 Cæcilio Plautoque (dedit) | romanus ademtum 


« Virgilio Varioque.” 


AMONG new words compound ones may be 
aptly conſidered; theſe the Enghſh tongue wil- 
lingly adopts, and they are remarkably ſer- 
viceable to blank poetry, (our beſt ſpecies) by 
alienating it from proſe. The Greek bards - 
(the ſtandards of modern verſe) abound with 
| ſuch combinations, though they were not un- 
der an equal temptation to imagine them. For 
it is plain enough, from the manner in which 
Longinus (c. g2) ſcans a dactylic period of 
Demoſthenes, that the Grecians had a diffe- 
rent quantity in proſe from what they em- 
ployed in verſe; the one being governed poſ- 
ſibly by the accent, as the other was by the 
poſtuon of letters) a very ſufficient ſpecifica- 

La > hw: 


L. 168 
tion of poetry from proſe: and the ſame may, 
without temerity, be ſuppoſed of the Latins, the 
ſervile imitators of the Greeks; ſince Quinti- 
lian has aſſerted that, on one occaſion, the ſe- 


cond ſy llable of agreſtis” was ſhort. 


1 


IT is however moſt certain, that we know 
little or nothing of the Latin and Greek pro- 
nunciation ; which makes it tolerably pleaſant 
to hear modern critics teach, that ſuch an an- 
cient verſe is reſonant of the aftion or ſenti- | 
ment, and another artificially rugged. The 
ſappoſedly harſh line in Virgil, caſt to image 
monſtroſity, (as we are ſchool-inſtrutted) may, 
on the contrary, turn out one of the moſt flu- 
ent verſes we have of this author, on account 


ef the cominued flur in the hemiſtich, 


ce Moun.ir oizend' inform” ingens "Ek 


Unleſs 


11 
Unleſs we preſume that the prince of poets 
made the ſame unnatural uſe of the ſynalepha 
as ſome Engliſh bards have done. Colliſion, 
or the cutting- off final vowels that immediately 
precede others, (and thus removing the acci- 
dental hiatus) was doubtleſs invented by the 
claſſics to aſſiſt their numeroſity, and was never 
intended to be ſuperſtitiouſly adhered to when 
the confequent diffonance exceeds that of the 
hiatus itſelf: 277 zrrevocable, th' impatient, do 
very well, and are ſo rapidly pronounced in 
our proſe, as hardly to deferve in metre the 
contractive ſign; yet furely the judgment, or 
A mult be detective that clogs verſification 


with Y ocean, tk holy, tatone, 


BUT a more faulty, as ungrammatic, abbre- 
viation prevails with Britiſh writers in regard 
to our genitive that ends in 5 or cs. If 

Granby's 


; 
4 
) 
4 
1 
3 
I 
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Granby's valour may be imagined a contrac- 


tion of Granby his valour, yet that vulgar ſo- 


lution will never hold in Tereſa's magnani- 


mity ; and how without an interfering e can 


we utter Haliſax's abilities, unleſs recourſe 
ſhould be had to the free apocope of our poets 
who ſing of Pe/eus' fon ? In this laſt inſtance, 
indeed, the mark of abbreviation becomes 
requiſite, which 1s erroneouſly ſuperfiuous in 
the others; their being in reality no abridg- 
ment made in Cz/ars or Berenices name; and 
the inſertion of the e being abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to the pronouncing of Tapetu/es ſon, and 


Patrocluſes corpſe. 


THE ſign of n Tome alſo redun- 
dant in the paſt tenſe of our verbs, (injur d, 


recover 'd) where the e ſhould not be omitted 


if eſſential to the pronunciation, as folded, ex- 
| tended; 


T7 as 

tended; and the abbreviating note may well 

be ſpared whenever this e ceaſes to be ſpoken, 
as in heard, deſlind. It is to be obſerved too, 
that we are not altogether blameleſs in retain- 
ing derivatively the dipthongs of the learned 
languages, though devoid of power in our 
own tongue; and in pedantically writing ac- 
cordingly Cæſar, plebeian, ceconomy, which 
would have a more natural and eaſy air if 


ſpelt plebean, economy, Ceſar. 


TuE Engliſh literature would be greatly 
improved, likewiſe, by the introduction of ac- 
cents; how are we to divine whether an author 
expects us to read Promẽtliean or Promethean, 
| How to diſtinguiſh a ce from to coll; how 
to know if her oi be of two ſyllables, or of 
three, /þheroid; if voyage be a monoſyllable, 
or a diſſyllable, voyage? Other accents might 

RY 
be 
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_ uſefully employed in aſcertaining the ſubdi- 
viſional tones of the Engliſh vowels, and in 
pointing out the emphaſis; which would ſaci- 
litate reading to the natives, and the attain- 
ment of the language to foreigners. We alſo 
want ſome additional marks of punQuuation ; 
particularly an intermediate ſtop between the 
colon and the full-ſtop, which might be called 
a /emtperiod, and be diſtinguiſhed by a ſubſe- 
quent capital aſter the colon: Thes is indeed 
ſo indiſpenſably required in lengthened and 
artificial periods, that already it is inſenſibly 
making its way into the literate world. 


PAPER 


PAPER N 
DIALOGUE between Miſs PAT TIER 
and Lady Duxxy: 


In the manner of ERASMVUs.“ 


Miſs Pratiler. A GOOD morning to dear 
Lady Dunny. 


Lady Dunny. VERY much at your com- 
mand, Miſs Prattler. 


Miſs P. WELL, I have at laſt ſqueezed into 
Covent-garden houſe, and ſeen the Coronation 
von the fiſty-fifch night. 5 Bye. 


* Vide Eraſm. Dialog. Aproſdionufa. 
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Lady D. 0 Miss! where do you think I 


have been, ſince you did me the honour of 


coming here? I have paid a viſit to the G 
of Cock-Lane. 


Miſs P. I wENT there full of the notions 
your Ladyſhip had inſtilled into me. You 
told me (you know, Ma'am) that the real pro- 


ceſſion was but a gothic ſolemnity; in whoſe 


favour the known dignity of the aſſiſting per- 


ſonages inſenſibly prejudiced the ſpectators: 


and that the tapeſtry accoutrements, which en- 


cumber and diſguiſe the proceſſioniſts, are evi- 
dent remains of the barbariſm of our anceſ- 


tors; who, having at length diſcovered the 


luxury of cloaths, imagined they could never 


have too much of ſo good a thing. 5 


Lady D. Fox my part (notwithſtanding all 
you have ſaid, Miſs) I am aſtoniſhed at the 


ſcandalous | 


4: 
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ſcandalous infidelity of the times, which can 
flight, and ridicule too, a better eſtabliſhed 
ſpirituality than either that- which occaſioned 
Ci e ghoſtly errand to the Duke of 
Buckingham, or that of the apparition of Mrs. 
Veal's ſtuff gown. | 


Miſs P. Bur how agreeably was I ſurpri- 
ſed to find your Ladyſhip, once in your life, 
miſtaken! The ancient habits in the proceſſion 
had, in my eyes at leaſt, both an affecting 
magnificence, and, even an enchanting novel- 
ty; and were not a little ſet off by the neat 


ſimplicity of the uſhering herb-women. 


Lady D. ThE company, I muſt tell you, 
was rather too mixt; there being, beſides ſome 
women and three or four clergymen, a funny 


knot of young fellows. 


Muſs 
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Miſs P. Tue interſperſed heralds, my 
Lady, are, in my opinion, prettily antic; and 
their io olels coats no bad hint of their 
ſleeveleſs buſineſs; the nodding Knights of the 
Bath look charmingly romantic - and the 
back-fl1ding coronets of the peereſles, and their 


| , | 1 
peacock trains, expreſs elegant eaſe, and in- 


 imite grandeur: the ghmpſes too that I caught 


of the fervice-hid ſovereigns ſtruck me with 
myſterious awe and delight. | : 


Lady D. ONE of the divines formally ad- 
jured the peturbed ſpirit to manifeſt its pre- 


ſence by its uſual. method, or otherwiſe; in- 


effectually bowever; until ſeconded by the 

coaxing ſolicitation of * Come among us, my : 
* dear, why, you love company, Fanny,” 
from the female interpreter, who was once 


her 1 me. 


Miſs P. 


* 
8 
_ Miſs P. : LADY Waddle and Lord George 
Trippit both aſſured me, that the theatric copy 


ſurpaſſed the original; on account of the de- 
cent order it is conducted with, and the ſcien- 


tific tread of the repreſenters. 


Lady D. WE preſently heard, Miſs, twelve 
diſtinct knocks, which our druggerwoman in- 
formed us was to ſatisfy the aſſembly that the 
ghoſt knew 1t was then twelve: I looked at 


my — /aw conviction, an trembled. 


Miſs P. THE blue-dreſt platform, the lane 
of ſoldiers, the diſtant, and Aer near, 
huzzaing of the mob, were ſo maſterly, that I 
could hardly help thinking, my Lady, that I 
was actually preſent at à real 8 


Le D. Tas bel bad . wine wi” 
muſt allow 7 Prattler) a . candid 9 
X M tion, 


LOT « 

| 188 put to it by the clergy, 00 Whether it was 
not an evil ſpirit?” Whereupon i it ſcratched, 

| like a cat on a cane chair; which, being in- 
terpreted, i ignified No. It was afterward in- 
terrogated, „Whether ſhe had been mur- 
« dered ?” and ſcratched again: Whether 
« poiſoned ?” The deponent ſpirit gave an 
affirmative knock. Fanny was at laſt aſked 
enſnaringly, If ſhe had always given, or ſhould 
« give, the identical anſwers to the ſame en- 
5 quiries ?” Upon which the cautious and of- 
fended phantom ſcratched in a very terrible 


manner 5. ory 


Mig P. "Taz the ſcene of Weſtminſter- 
Hall (Lady Dunny) is indiſputably entertain- 
ing in the higheſt manner; how the pictu- 
reſque ſpettators ſtare, and yawn, and eat ſome 


| of them, exattly like life ens and how cou- 
g rageouſly | 


L 9 1 
rageouſly the beheralded champion flumps 


down three times his gauntlet! 


Lady D. Trex ſome of the rakes, who 
wanted, to be palming the poor ghoſt-viſited 
girl, took hold of her hands, and kept them 
out of the bed; but (pray obſerve, my dear,) 
Fanny, alarmed at their indecent incredulity, 
_ diſcontinued her correſpondence, the ſhiver- 
ing prognoſtic of her departure ſeized the 
© child, (who felt the ſpirit creep along her back 
like a mouſe, as ſhe tremendouſly deſcribed 
it,) and a fluttering, as of wingy was heard 


by ſome of 25 e audience. 


 MiGP. Ian liſtening, with great atten- 
tion, and I proteſt I do not perfectly under- 
ſtand what your Ladyſhip ſays; I thought we 
had been talking about the coronation. 


te 
= 
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Lady D. ABOUT what, my dear ? 
Miſs P. Tur play-hGuſe coronation. 


Lady D. Whuy, 1 have been telling you, 
ng d a Tug ſtory about the Cock-lane Ghoſt, 


"Miſe F. IN) honour, my Lady, this is 


immenſely droll: Hi-hi-hi, 
Lady D. on you are a ftrange mad- cap, 
| Mis Prattler; but had you been at the awful 4 


4 


| ſcene I was preſent at, it would have made 
you too, as well as me, quite ſerious, for a week 


alter: Heigh- ho! | 


PAPER 


E 


PAPER VII. 


The FINAL PHILOSOPHER, 
Ps of it age and country, having 


employed much of his time in the ſearch 
of final cauſes, imagined he had made ſuch a 
progreſs, as to be able, from the bare inſpec- 
tion of an unknown animal, to foretel the 
economy of its ſyſtem; from the examination 


of a detached limb, to decide its ule; and from 


obſerving the manner of operation of an in- 
| Us 


lin, to detect even its non- apparent utility. 
Though this Final Philoſopher was not always 
juſt on ſuch ſubjetts, he was ever ingenious; ; 
and his obſervations, . if not inſtructive i in the 


extreme degree, were in the higheſt manner 


entertaining. 


Mg _ 
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Hts philoſophy, for inſtance, was ſome- 


* 


what erroneous in the doftrine of the rallle- 

| faake; : for he taught that the rattle, the organ 

which ſpecified this ſort of ſerpents, could not 
poſſibly be without important uſes ; of which 
one was certainly providential, in giving an 
alarm at the approach of ſo miſchie vous a crea- 
ture: but that he doubted not of its being ler | 
viceable allo to the ſnake itſelf, in procuring 
it prey; as the method whereby the rattle- 
ſnakes maſtered birds and ſquirrels, whereon 
they chiefly fed, appeared to him to be by ter- 
riſy ing them with the noiſe of their rattle, till 

| they dropped from : the trees into their reach. 
He aſſerted too, that the digeſtion of che 

rattle- ſnakE, being princ pally performed by 
putrefaction, (as it ſwallows animals unmaſti- 
cated and alive) one intention of its indveable . 


tuſks, and their dreadful apparatus of en 


was 
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was to inſtantaneouſly kill the creatures it de- 


voured, leſt their ſtruggles ſhould lacerate or 


damnify the alimentary canal. But unluckily 


the facts are entirely repugnant to theſe plau- 
ſible conjectures. "It is not unuſual to find, on 
opening a newly-kill'd rattle-ſnake, live crea- 
tures in its ſtomach; if too the poiſon-teeth of 
the ſnake, which commonly Ke ſheathed in a 
parallel line with the gums, were brought to 
right angles with them, (as they are when it 


threatens to bite) their length and poſition 


would prevent its ſwallowing. The alarm 


alſo, ſuppoſed to be providentially given by 
the rattle, is too inconſiderable to anſwer that 
purpoſe; being not more loud, nor terrifying, 


than the ruſtle of a few dry leaves. Nor is 


this inſtrument uſeful in providing the rattle- 

ſnakes with their choice food, ſquirrels and : 

birds; which they indeed effect by leſs credi- . 
Mz W375 be * 


1 
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ble and more unaccountable means. by faſci- 


nation; an operation whoſe power the anci- 


ents extended too far, and which has been too 
precipitately exploded by the moderns. The 
rattle-ſnake poſts himſelf at the foot of a tree 
whereon are birds or ſquirrels, and having at- 
trafted and fixed the eyes of one of theſe on 
his own, he continues to gaze ſtedſaſtly (like 
an Iriſh fortune- hunter at Miſs in her teens) at 
the creature, which appears to be in the great- 


eſt agitation and panic, and yet approaches 


gradually nearer, and {ll nearer, to its enemy ; ; : 


until at length 1 it ruſhes deſperately, with pite- 


ous cries, into his jaws : (unleſs the charm be 
accidentally diſcontinnated, in which caſe the 
prey can eſcape;) and while the ſnake i is gob- 
bling it down, which, when a bird of ſize, 
takes up much time, thongh manifeſtly alive, 
went motions of its legs to the laſt, 


. 


yet makes it ſcarcely any efforts. to diſengage 
itſelf ſrom the ravening maw of the abſorbing 


ſerpent. 


THIS Philoſopher uſed to account, in a leſs 
controvertible manner, for men's hamng beards, 


and women's being without ; he obſerved, 


that man in a ſtate of nature would, like other 


animals of prey, ſubſiſt himſelf by hunting; 
and that it was notorious how conducive whil- 
kers were to a good ſcent. But women being 
incapacitated from Wund during the latter 
part of uterogeſtation. and for ſome time after 
parturition, nature had thrown her for her 


ſuſtenance, and that of her young, on the 
irong inſtinct for her ſex implanted | in her 


male, and on the magnificent whiſkers with 
which he was giſted. He conſeſt that there 
exiſted one objection to this diſcovery ; which 


Was, that * women had beards; but this 
Light 


8 


in a man (according to this ſubtle ratioci F 
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Night mack + on his ſyſtem ſerved ol (he raid) 


to eſtabliſh and elucidate it; for -women had 


theſe adventitious whiſkers come, at that pre- 


ciſe period of their age when they ceaſed to be 


amiable to the men, could no longer conſe- 
quenily truſt ſafely to the inſtinc̃t for their 
ſupport, and were obliged in prudence to 


think of hunting a little for themſelves. 


of final cauſes, his 


ingenuity deducech ul many corollarious doc- 


trines; ſuch as the morality of bowing, and 


curtſying, and the natural reaſon for the co- 


lours'of the naval uniform. The chief virtue 


1s fortitude, or courage; and in a woman ; 
chaſtity, or modeſty a man therefore (in order 


to pay the higheſt compliment) 1 in the act of 


Lalutation of a n bupſell, by bow- 


3 a ing, 


£ 
* 


ator) * 


our navy officers to be the p 
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ing, into the feebleſt of poſtures, and thereby 
offers her the ſacrifice of his ſtrength, the 


means of manifeſting his valor. And a woman 


returns the extravagant civility, oy relaxing - 
for a ſhort time her pretenſions to rigid de- 
cency,and putting herſelf into the leaſt reſerved 


of womaniſh attitudes. But we are not to 


ſuffer (as he well obſerved) the artificial grace- 
| fulneſs of the flowing long-robed curtſy to de- 


lude us; for we can then only judge of the 
force of the argument, when we happen to ſee 
a female rope-dancer perform the unpetticoated 
action. Nor can any but ſhallow-oblervers 

{according to him) imagine, the uniform of 
oduct of their 
choice, which has been evidently dictated by 


Aa marine inſtinet ; "tbe colours of their mother 


the ſea, when in a quieſcent ſtate, out of... ; 


ſoundings, being blue and white; and their 8 
fellow-fiſh having blue backs and white bellies. | 


88 


PAPER VIII. 


| CENTURIOMASTIX: 
0 n 


MARTINETISM. 


cy 
* 8 


=> Que caſtra ſunt niſi cruenta * tes, aut (ut 
* 
« ipſe prædicat) emendata & correcta ? nam quæ 


<« alii ſcelira, hic remedia, vocat; dum falſis no- 
«« minibus ſeveritatem pro ſevitia parſimoniam pro 


cc avaritia, ſupplicia et contumelias veſtras, dijct- 


— . 5 * * 
TAcir. His TOR. I. 1. 


3H ; 


is 
YENTURIOMASTIX* poſſeſſed an un- 
common degree of perſonal bravery; and 
| in action, both before he had a command and 
30. 5 aſter, 


mu; | & ; 


+6 
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after, ſufficiently expoſed himſelf, his enemies 
uſed to ſay in more than one ſenſe. His birth 
claimed a regiment as ſoon as he appeared a 
military candidate; yet he choſe to make it 
believed, that he paſſed through both the ſub- 
altern ranks, in order the more rigorouſſy to 
, exact from his future officers that tedious ap- 
prenticeſhip, not uſeleſs perhaps to the, herd of 
probationers, but from which dignity and de- 
ſert ought ſurely to be exempted. Centurio- 
maſtix was not deficient in underſtanding, and 
capable of exemplary induſtry ; he aſſiduouſly 
applied himſelf to the rudiments of his profeſ- 
ſion, and became a - maſter of them 
than probably any one of his quality had ever 
been. His cloſet was furniſhed with the hour- 
irayed ſhecimens of various uniforms ; and A 
ſet of ſoldier-like tablemen was his chief amuſe- 
ment: by theſe helps he is ſaid to have diſ- | 
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covered a manner of forming the hollow- 


{ſquare in which no platoon turns its back on 
the enemy; and is known to have regulated 
all the paraphernalia of a ſoldier, from the ele- 

vated cockade. to the quantity of black buttons 


on the gueſtres. 


Bur here he unluckily ſtuck; for his genius 


was no wiſe extenſive, and his microſcopic fa- 


| culties were ſo totally filled with theſe minutiæ, 


as to be rendered incapable of taking in the 

great objects of the ſervice; he accordingly 

neglefied to ſtudy and emulate the battles and 
* 


ſtratagems of Ceſar, Hannibal, or Turenne; 


and when he ſhould have aſpired to the repu- 


tation of a great general, Centuriomaſtix ſat 


down contented with the character of a go 


adjutant. Every one neceſſarily makes his 


own opinion in affairs the ſtandard of the me- 


rit 


Ew F 

rit of other men ; it was plain then that mili- 
_ - tary pedantry, or Martinetiſim, was to be the 
ſingle route to favour in Centuriomaſtix's com- 
mand, and that no heterogeneous ability, of 
whatever magnitude, would atone for iis ab- 
ſence. And yet, on coming to his regiment, 
he found it moſtly officered by men of faſhion _ 
and fortune who dared to be remiſs in what - 
were now- to be accounted capital points of 
martial obedience. Moſt of theſe, while uff 
duty, had too much taſte to preſer the kitchen 
of an inn to an opera pit; many unſortunately 
took more delight in a ſox-chace, than in 
riding a party ſome of them dreſſed occaſi- 
onally in civil colours, thinking it as reputable, 
probably, to be diſtinguiſhed for ſuch a duke's 
brother, or earl ſuch a one's ſon, as for an of- 
ficer of Centuriomaſtix; and others, when 


undreſt, often put on hangers inſtead of ſwords; 


nor 
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nor were they wholly wanting who ſometimes 
(horrendum dictu) wore no weapon at all. 
After arreſts, and other equally judicious ſeve- \. 
Kies, had been infructuouſly applied to theſe I 


enormities, colonel Centuriomaſtix apprehen- 


e — 
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ded he had no other reſource, but that of get- 
ting rid of the unruly gentlemen officers ; and 
accordingly declared his determination, * to 
« ſuffer none in his corps who ſhould be 
above being found ſitting at the inn- gate, 
- whenever he paſſed through their quarters.” 
And being aware, that the readieſt way to d/- 
 farit was to impoveri 2% he ſer himſelf, very 
ſucceſsfully, to ſtudy every means of abridg- _ 
ing the profit of the officer, and of increaſing 
his expence; changes of co/{ly regimentals, 
parading encampments, and no leſs diſtreſsful 


preparations for no-encampments, were fre- 


quently enjoined ; and as ſoon as an officer 
was 


„„ 


was ſuſpected to be uneaſy in his circumſtan- 
ces, it was ſuggeſted to him, with exceeding 
humanity, to quit: for the colonel would: 


„have no priſoners in his regiment.” 


Centuriomaſtix was alſo apt to entertain per- 


ſonal diſlikes that were not altogether juſtiſia- 


ble ; and, what 1s more uncommon, ventured: 


to avow them. To one officer it was told by 
ſome of the commander's creatures, that he- 


was to expect no favour until he legitimated 


the heterodox cock of his hat; to another that 


he had been too ſucceſsful with a concubine g 


has colonel; to a third, that he was marked for 


having been a confidant in an amourette of the 


huſband of Centuriomaſtix's ſiſter; and to 
ſome, againſt whom ſuch manifeſt delinquency 
could not be urged, it was intimated ſimply 


that they would not do. Yet was not this ſtern 


N. 5 colonel , 
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colonel without his favorites; and they were 


his grenadiers; favorites they doubtleſs de- 
ſerved to be, for they were the ſhow company 
of the regiment, and born (as Serjeant Kite 
ſays) © to be great men:“ and through this 
laudable channel, the courſe of preferment re- 
gularly and invariably flowed. If any of theſe 
minions however chanced to get diſmembered, 
or even greatly disfigured, though in the me- 
ritorious diſcharge of their duty, they were 
then put out of the road of promotion always, 
and conſigned to oblivion and indigence among 
the invalids, under the opprobious appellation 


of Tilburys. 


Behold Centuriomaſtix's ſcheme at laſt com- 


pleted, and his regiment modeled to heart's 


deſire; a regiment, whoſe much-diſciplined 


ſoldiers, all — for their cloaths, charge 
1 
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through hedges, —in exerciſe ; and whoſe / 
ficers are tame enough to /udjed their diverſi- 
ons and faſhions to military ſubordination : 
and this conſummate legion is ordered on ac- 
tual ſervice, to gather unuſual palms. But, 
alas, the experiment in no ſort anſwered the 
expectation ; for, ſar from behaving exam- 
plarily well, Centuriomaſtix's regiment miſbe- 
haved notoriouſly ; worſted always in batallion, 
routed conſtantly in detachment, theſe hapleſs 
troops found on every occaſion the enemy too 
numerous for them, or too advantageouſly 
poſted, and were flanked wherever they moved 
by maſked batteries; the officers, the reformed 
officers, acting merely as common ſoldiers, 
and the ſoldiers neceſſarily as if without offi- 
cers. At the cloſe of an inglorious campaign, 


Centuriomaſtix reſigned a command which he 


judged he could no longer hold with honour; 
| Ne and 
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and lived long enough afterwards to reflect, 
poſſibly, that the General who ſhall imagine 
he has nothing to do toward making an army, 


but to enliſt and di/crpline ſoldiers, will ſooner 


1s or later be practically convinced, he has left 
the beſt half of the buſineſs undone ; that - 
cers are as eſſential to a corps as ſoldiers; and 
that an unremitted ſeries of unneceſſary fevert- 
ties, will infallibly diſmiſs thoſe ſpirited ones 
who are beſt. qualified to ſerve. For theſe un- 


complying, rejected, gentleman-officers, on 


the ſingle occaſion wherein Centuriomaſtix | 
made uſe of them, led on the troops intre- 
pidly, through every intervening obſtacle, to 
glory at leaſt; and only not obtained a vittory” 
for him; and, at their return to their old 
ſtandard, (as moit of them returned on his re- 
ſignation,) they reſlored, the very firſt op- 


portunity, 
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portunity, the credit of the diſgraced corps; 
and covered, ere long, its ignominy with 


laurels. 


PAPER IX. 


A true Relation of the unheard- of Suf- 
ferings of David MENZIEs, Surgeon, 
among the ChrROK EES, and of his 


ſurprizing Deliverance. 


TJ UST before the breaking out of the Che- 

rokee war, I went, by the deſire of colo- 
nel Lewis Sinclair, to viſit a gang of negroes 
of his, that were ſet down on a new planta- 
tion, ſituated on the Oconies river, which is 


properly a ſtream of the Alatamahaw, and 


joins a branch of the Savannah called Broad- 


N g Rrver, 
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River. The place is about ſeventy miles 


= above the town of Auguſta in Georgia, and 
7 from it to the loweſt town of the Cherokee 


Indians, is near an hundred. The very night 


e 
2 
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after my arrival, we were ſurrounded by a 


* 
* 


party of Cherokees, and, as we made no re- 


| f | ſiſtance, taken all alive. We were then driven 

[| away before them, laden with pillage, into 

[1 their own country ; excepting two negroes, 

| | : ' who being ſick, and unable to keep pace with 
[i Aus, they ſcalped, and left on the path. In 
| | proceeding to the town, I underſtood, (having 
| 


ſome knowledge of their tongue) that theſe 
Cherokees had loſt in the expedition one of 

| their head warriors, in a ſkirmiſh with ſome 
of our rangers, and that I was deſtined to be 


_ preſented to that chief's mother and family in 


oy 
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if 
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his room; at which I was overjoyed, as know- 
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ing that I thereby had a chance not only of 
being 
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being ſecured from death and torture, but even 
of good uſage and careſſes. I perceived how- 
ever that I had over- rated much my matter of 
conſolation, as ſoon as I was introduced to 
this mother of heroes. She ſat ſquat on the 
ground, with a bears cub in her lap, as nau- 
ſeous a figure as the accumulated infirmities 
of decrepitude, undiſguiſed by art, could maxe 
her, and (inſtead of courteouſly inviting her 
captive to replace by adoption her flain child) 

fixed firſt her blood-ſhot, haggard eyes upon 

me, then rivetting them to the ground, gargled 
through her throat my rejection and deſtruc- 
tion. My head ran on nothing now but 
ſtones, ſticks, pitch- pine, ſcalping knives, 
tomohawks, and the other inſtruments of {a- 
vage cruelty ; but I was miſtaken in that to, 
and reſerved (alas) for new and unheard-of 
torments. Theſe Indians, in one of their late 


NA incurſions 
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incurſions into South-Carolina, had met, it 


ſeems, with ſome larded veniſon, which hit 


their taſte ; in conſequence whereof they had 


carried off ſome larding pins, as well as a 


quantity of bacon, and my Cannibal-miftreſs 


had determined to make, by my means, an 


application of this diſcovery to human fleſh. 


It was evening, and theſe barbarians brought 


me ftark-naked before a large fire, kindled in 


the midſt of the diabolic heroine's hut, around 


4 


which the three or four other families, who 


were allo inmates of this Indian houſe, and 


other ſavages, were collected, with ſtore of 


rum before them, and every other prepara- 


tion toward a feaſt: and two young torturers, 


having faſt bound me to a ſtake, began to ex- 
periment on me che culinary operation of 


darding. After theſe cooks of hell had larded 


my 


Pi 
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my left ſide, ſo as to exhibit a complete hemi- 
plegia of bacon, they turned it cloſe to the 
fire, and proceeded on the othes; but as this 
performance took up much time, on account 
of the inexperience of the operators, as well 
as of my ſtruggling; and as I afforded infinite 
merriment to the old hag and her company; 
for I own that, being one of Sancho's diſciples 
who cant ſuffer in ſilence, I ſqualled and roared 
moſt abominably ; (larding being in reality a 
very painſul proceſs to a hving creature, the 
pin not merely going through the inſenſible 

epidermis, but Jacerating alſo the pyramidal 

papillæ of the cutis, which anatomiſts agree 
to be the ſeat of feeling,) and as the ſavages | 
all the while plied their rum impatiently, the 
whole aſſembly were by this time afleep, or 


intoxicated at leaſt ; and my executioners, who 


had taken care not to loſe their ſhare of the 
| fire- 


Ee 

fire-broth, grew languid and drowſy, nor long 
delayed to follow the example ſet them. I 

did not let this providential opportunity ſlip 
me, but inſtantly diſengaged my right arm, 
(at the expence of the palmaris-brevis muſcle, 
and with a diſlocation of the eigth bone of the 
carpus,) and fell to untying myſelf with expe- 
dition: I then eſcaped into tbe town, from 
| whence I daſhed into the woods; having only 

ſtayed Juſt long enough to place ſome of the 
fire-brands in « poſition to fire the cabin, and 
not having forgotten to lay a ſmall one in the 


lap of my inhuman ſhe-tyrant. 


When I perceived that I was not purſued, 
I turned back, (like Lot's wife,) and ſaw, with 
great ſatisfaction, the Indian town in flames; 
for the conſtitutions of theſe cities are very 


ſuſceptible of inflammations, as the Britiſh red- 


Warriors 
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warriors have ſince diſcovered. I continued 
my flight through the wilderneſs, chiefly by 
night, ſteering toward the ſouth-eaſt ; but was 
ſoon alarmed at the immediate danger I found 
myſelf in of ſtarving, unprovided as I was 
with fire- arms; yet from this imminent diſtreſs 
was I preſerved by the very cruelty of the In- 
dians; nor am I aſhamed to confeſs, that I 
ſuſtained famiſhed nature by the bacon that 
was ſaturated with the juices of my own body. 
I have read of an Engiiſh merchant, who, in 
the black hole of Calcutta, (I think) appeaſed 
his otherwiſe unalleviated thirſt, by imbibing 
his own ſweat ; (or rather indeed by exciting 
the ſecretion of ſaliva by the action of ſucking, 
as perſons do who roll a ſtone about their 
months,) and who at that time conſidered ano- 
ther gentleman's milking his ſhirt as a ſelo- 


aious proceeding : and I am ſatisfied, that I 
, ſhould 


F nas |] Is 
ſhould have looked on any attempt to have de- 
prived me of my Indian larding fo much in 
the light of a robbery, as to have puniſhed, 
even with unlicenced death, the invader of my 
dearly-acquired, and then invaluable, property. 
I penetrated at laſt, through all difficulties, to 
| Auguſta; where I was entertained, with great 
humanity and civility, by juſtice Ray, and was 
cured of my wounds, and of the fever their 
ſymptomatic conſequence. And ſo far am I 
from experiencing any material detriment by 
this Indian treatment, (for I am above account- 
ing a few ſcars on one cheek ſuch) that I have 
even received (I imagine) a momentous be- 
nefit from it ; as 1 have got rid entirely of a 
paralytic complaint, with which I had been 
for years afflicted, in that leſt ſide of mine 


which was roaſted. 
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MAN a MONSIER 
H E great Bacon is of opinion, that „the 
of Greek fables are remains of the phi- 
loſophy of the Egyptians,” tranſmitted by 
thoſe Grecian ſages who travelled for improve- 
ment of knowledge to Egypt, the mother- 
country of arts and ſciences. The ſtory of 
Prometheus, contemplated in this light, is apt 
to ſtart a notion which it may appear curious 
to ſcrutinize. © Prometheus, (ſays the fable) 
was a demi-god, who made man of earth, 


« and 
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«hd animated him with celeſtial fire, ſtolen 
from the ſun. This Jupiter, the ſupreme 
« god, reſented ; and ſent an accompliſhed 
« female, named Pandora, in whoſe forma- 
tion every other god had a ſhare, to Epi- 
0 metheus, tlie brother of Prometheus; and 
oy 6« he having incautiouſly opened a box ſhe 
60 preſented him with, every diſeaſe and woe 


“ immediately ruſhed out, the deſtined plagues 
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« of the new creation. Jupiter alſo chained 
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Prometheus to a mountain, and appointed 
« a yulture to prey on his liver, which was to 


* grow again as faſt as devoured.” 


A gordian buſineſs this truly, which has not 
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yet met with its ſolution; for why ſhould Ju- 
piter unjuſtly puniſh guiltleſs mankind for any 
fault of the unlucky Prometheus? Why 


chaſten the plaſtic Prometheus for ſo merito- 


rious 
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rious a production as mankind ? Such ob- 
jections muſt continue in force ſo long as we 
conſider mankind as a meritorious production; 
but if, on the contrary, the Egyptians and the 
Grecians, or the wiſer Egyptians at leaſt, 
looked on the human ſpecies as an heteroclite, 
or monſtrous production; they will then va- 
niſh ; Prometheus will receive the puniſh- 
ment due to a raſh enterprizer in things above 
his reach, and the cruelty ſhewn to man wall 
turn out intended mercy to other kinds of ani- 
mals. Let us then, diſpaſſionately and impar- 
tially, enquire what reaſons the learned Egyp- 
tians might poſhbly have had for entertaining 


ſo extraordinary an hypotheſis. 


On an extenſive conſideration of the ſyſtems 


of terreſtrial exiſtence, there will appear to 


be a neceſſary connection among the ſeveral 


kinds; 
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kinds; a ſperies would not otherwiſe be en- 


cumbered with parts that are of no utility, but 


by their relation to another. Horns, which 
are defenſive of the bull, load the ſtag; 


wings, which make the rapid flight of a pid- 


geon, move not an oftrich ; and the tail that 


ſuſpends the monkey, and rudders the whale, 


diſtreſſes, as well as adorns, the-peacock. Elſe- 


too the extravagant ornament laviſhed on birds . 


and inſects would perhaps have been ſpared ; &:. 


and the articulation of the hand and tongue, 


ſo ſovereignly uſeful to men, might ſeem but 
il-Ibeſtowed on apes and parrots. Are there 
not even redundant inflinas in animals, fo. 
reign to their own economy, and merely ana- 


logic to thoſe of other kinds? 


In this concatenation of being, any one 


ſpecies may, tor ought 1s evident to the con- 
| trary, 


1 
trary, be of equal importance with any other; 
magnitude, wherein ſeveral ſorts of animals, 
or duration, in which ſome animals and more 
vegetables, or number, wherein ' moſt ſpecies 
of inſects, exceed mankind, prove not ſupe- 
rior excellence. No ſingle man will venture 
to diſpute our claim to power with a lion ; and 
the advantages we acquire collettively over 
animals are ſcarcely greater than the repriſals 
made on us, by the locuſt, and ſome other 
gregarious inſets. Reaſon we do but ſhare 
with our fellow. animals; and if we poſſeſs it 
in an eminent degree, yet are we not entitled 
to make hat our ſpecification from them ; to 
which indeed religion, curioſity, and the deſire 


of poſthumous fame, have better pretenſions. 


MosrT creatures, it is too true, ſubſiſt at the 
.expence of individuals; yet the human-kind 
O | not 
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not only makes a greater havock among theſe 


| than all the reſt, not only ſets alide ſome ſorts. 


that can endure a temporary ſuſpenſion, but 


(what no other animal does) deſtroys, or cer- 
tainly endeavours and ſeems to deſtroy, many 
kinds. Obſerve the plantation of a ſucceſsful 
colony of men ; and the conſequent devaſta- 
tion of vegetables and animals which marks 
its progreſs. The axe is l laid to 
the tree, and much the major part of the ve- 
getables (a few only for their uſefulneſs ex- 
cepted) are doomed to periſh as the vermin 
of vegetation; with them periſh alſo their pro- 


prietors, the inhabitant reptiles, inſects, birds, 


| beaſts ; many individuals, and probably many 


a ſpecies. The fiſh too feel the new tyranny ; 


and woe to the wanderers in ſalt-water or in 


freſh, that henceforth approach the inhoſpi-- 
table ſhores. Nor will any indigenous ſubdi- 


55 * 
viſion 


33 
viſion of the human-kind meet with much 
better treatment ; more eſpecially ſhould it * 
chance to have a differently-tinctured ſkin. 


Thus mankind expands over the face of the : 
earth, ſparing no individual whoſe perdition , 
affords the ſmalleſt fatisfaRion, labouring at 12 
the extirpation of every ſpecies that is noxious ns 


to them or inconvenient! 


8 - 


Now a principal concern of nature is the 
preſervation of the ſeveral kinds of creatures, 
or various ſyſtems of exiſtence; which is ſo 
much the fatt, that the individuals of each 
ſpecies ſeem not more regarded than as con- 
tributors to this end. Particulars are accord- 
ingly ſo provided againſt their predeſtined 
enemies that, however they ſuffer, a remnant 
of ther ſort may be ſaved; and in the moſt 
deſenceleſs kinds, this intention is effected by 
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mere number. Any ſpecies therefore that 


counteracts nature in fo capital a deſign muſt 
be, with reſpe& to the whole, a pernicious, 
and conſequently a monſtrous ſ pecies. 

OF this fituation will not the human ſpecies 
be liable to be convicted, who, to their na- 
tural advantage of an upright poſture, have 
added ſupernatural means for the deftration 
of creatures, againſt which they are not 5 
much as provided with inſtincts? Why elſe 
is candle-light deadly to the fly? or what 
makes the inapprehenſive bird quietly admit 


i | 

| the leaden death, but the diſtance which ought 

| | to have ſecured it? Man in a ſtate of nature 
| would, like other animals, find employment 

in his own ſuſtentation and preſervation, and 

the propagation and nurture of his young. 

But by the artifice of large ſocieties, many 


men 
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men are exempted from bodily labour; ſome 
of whom, whoſe intellectual faculties chance 
to be vigorous, puſh their progreſs in know- 
ledge, through curioſity and ambition, to a 
length that vanity calls preternatural; a word 
which, when accurately ſifted, means the 
ſame as unnatural. Theſe men of genius 
(for ſo they are termed) enable themſelves 
and others to perform works which, be- 
ing often unneceſſary, and ſometimes quite 
foreign to their ſyſtem, are conſequently at 
leaſt redundant and ſuperfluous. Theſe are 


truely (to ſpeak out) the monſters of mon- 
ſters; which not only command and improve, 


but even add to nature; which open Momus's 
window in the breaſt of other men, and detect 
faults in their own formation. And ſuch men 
are accordingly eſteemed hypermonſters by 

the reſt of their monſtrous ſpecies ; who, how- 


Og - over 
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ever benefited by their labours, naturally com- 
bine to oppoſe their projects; who are with 
ſome reaſon jealous of their abuſing the ex- 
traordinary power they might acquire; who 
hate that ſuperiority which pans, at the ſame 


time that it dates. the underſtanding. 


IT is not then altogether improbable, that 
the Egyptians, from this or ſome other inveſ- 
tigation of human nature, might make the 


ſubſequent, or not diſſimilar, concluſions— 


THE various kinds of terreſtrial exiſtences 


have an apparent connection with one another. 


ANY one ſpecies may be 'of equal impor- 


tance, as to this relation, with any other. 


OTHER kinds content themſelves with the 
deſtruction of individuals; whereas the hu- 


man- kind 
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man-kind not only makes a devaſtation among 
individuals of all ſorts, for which it does not 
obviouſly atone, but alſo ſuſpends, and even 


extingutſhes, many a ſpecies. 


A SPECIES that acts in ſuch a manner muſt 
be, with reſpect ro the whole, a pernicious 


and unnatural ſpecies, 


MANKIND 1s therefore an unnatural, that 
is, a monſtrous ſpecies ; and men of genius, who 
are moſt inſtrumental in unnatural acts, are 


hypermon/ler s. 


O4 PAPER 


The INNOCENT SUICIDE. 


8 general Ogl-th- rp lay before An 
guſtine in Florida, like an indigenous 
1 of the country, gaping, with im- 
potent ſaſcination, aſter the town, which 
never dropt into his mouth; a detachment of 
Highlanders, in poſſeſſion of an advanced poſt, 
were ſurpriſed by the forces of Spain, and, be- 
ing unſupported, were ſlaughtered or captived. 
The priſoners were preſented, by the inhuma- _ 


nity of the Spaniards, to the Indians in their 


alliance, (as an honourable douceur;) and 
| among theſe was one of the mountaineer ſer- 
ieants. With this man the ſavages made a 


triumphal 
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triumphal entry into a principal town; where 
he was committed to cuſtody, till the prepa- 
rations were compleated ſor the public ſolem- 
| nity of torturing him to death in ceremony. 
When the fatal day was come on which the 
European victim was to be immolated to the 
American Mars; as ſoon as the unhappy ſol- 
dier ſtood produced amidſt the ſavages, and 
viewed the mangling inſtruments of their in- 
tended butchery ; whether the terrific appear- 
ance then inſtantly inſpired him, or that 
(more probably) he had, during the time of 
| his confinement, formed the ſtratagem he was 
about to execute - he thus, through an inter- 
preter, with apparent eaſe, and becoming con- 


fidence, harangued the ſurrounding multitude : 


® HEROES and patriarchs of the weſtern' 
* world, whom I once little expected to meet 


* On 
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on any occaſion as enemies, you are yet to 


be informed, perhaps, that with us Euro- 


peans war is not, as among the generous 
inhabitants of theſe regions, a matter of pure 
honour; but a profeſſion whereby particu- 


lars earn their livelihood : our warfare con- 


ſequently 1s no ſubject of choice, it being an 


indiſpenſable duty in the ſoldiery to follow 


implicitly wherever their leaders march. If 
therefore you found me 1n adverſe ranks, : 
you are not thence to conclude, that I have 
perſonal enmity to the natives of America, 
whom in truth I venerate, on account of 


the incorrupt ſimplicity of their manners, 


and the ſimilarity of their cuſtoms to many 


of my own country. You have however 
conquered, O matchleſs warriors! and my. 
life is by martial right confeſſedly yours: 
nor am I diſpoſed to deprecate incurred 

| « death 
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death and torment, with unavailing effemi- 


nacy: but as it is an irreproachable uſage 


with us to offer ranſom, nor wholly un- 


cuſtomary for yourſelves to receive property 
in commutation for blood, I here propoſe a 
copious muldt, a valuable redempi1on, which 


I am ſure you will gladly accept, nor ſhall 


I be ſorry to be juſtifiably neceſſitated to 


give to thoſe I ſo much eſteem. 


« Know then, American ſages, (continued 


he, after a pauſe,) that in the country 
where I was dern there are perſons who, 
by whatever means, are gifted with preter- 
natural knowledge; and that one of ſuch, 


my near relation, conferred on me, when 


I commenced ſoldier, a charm which ren- 


ders me invulnerable to the weapons of 


war. How otherwiſe could I have eſcaped | 
«all 


cc 


| aye | 


all woos in the late dreadful conflict, 


wherein I call your proweſs to witneſs, that 
I was not idle, nor unexpoſed? This ſecret 
will I not ſcruple to reveal, in grateful re- 
tribution for my forfeit life to the warlike 
tribe whoſe duteous ſlave I as whereby 
you will be impowered not only to repel, 
in common with your countrymen, the in- 
vaders from Europe ; but to range alſo, with 


irreſiſtible forces, over your own continent, 


wherever glory, or glorious revenge, may 


incite you. I propoſe alſo (being well 


aware how much your ſagacity makes it ex- 


pedient) to exhibit, and that immediately, 


ſuch indiſputable proof of the efficacy of 
this charm, as ſhall convince the leaſt cre- 
dulous among you; only permit me to have 
one hand at liberty, that I may be able to 

| « perform 


5 
* perform ſome requiſite actions in the in- 


“ cantation.“ 


THz Indians liſtened with eagerneſs to a 
propoſal ſo flattering to their military turn; 
and, after a ſhort conſultation, untied the arms 
of the priſoner; who requeſted that his broad- 
ſword (which had been taken with him) might 
be produced, and delivered to one of the 
ſtouteſt and boldeſt of their combatants, after 
trial made of its edge and ſtrength. The 
Highlander afterward bared his neck, which 
he encircted with many manual figns, being 
too much a Chriſtian to forget that of the 
croſs ; fell devoutly on his knees, and recom- 
mended bimſelf to the heavenly mercy in a 
ſhort prayer, in the Erſe language; then 
cried, with a loud voice and gay countenance, 


to the attentive aſſembly and their ready 
ſword- 
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ſword-bearer, Now behold, O Americans! 


« the amazing evidence of my veracity and 


e fidelity ; and you, ſelected champion, exert 
your utmoſt force, which ſhall not only fail 
« to ſever my head, but will not even eraſe 


the ſkin of my enchanted neck.” 


Tux Indian directs the forceful blow with 
ſkill; the diſcontinuating blade glides, rapid 
as lightning, between the vertebræ; the head 
aſſiſts the deception, by continuing ſome mo- 
moni on the trunk, then tumbles with it on 
the ground, and rolls away in everlaſting ſe- 
paration. The ſavages ſtood mute and mo- 
tionleſs for a time, contemplatiug alternately 
the corpſe and one another. They imagined 
at firit that their captive put too raſh a confi- 
dence in his own charm: afterward they un- 
derſtood, not without ſome riſing indignation, 


that. 


1 


that the ſubtle ſuicide had deceived them, in 


order to evade the impending tortures: They 5 


did not however drag about his lacerated car- 


caſe with Achillean rage, but paid due ac- 


knowledgement to his policy and courage, 


by beſtowing on his lifeleſs remains an ho- 


* 


nourable interment. 


* 


PAPER XI. 
Tranſlation of a LETTER from BASLE, 
in SWITZERLAND, in 1758. 


“ Tgnari ſcelerum tantorum, artiſque Pelaſgæ.“ 


VIRG. 


J Write not to you, my dear friend, at this 


time, to aſcertain your welfere, and that of 


your agreeable family; to give you intelli- 


gence 
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gence of any ſort, or even to try to amuſe 


you: no, this letter (I ſrankly avow) is the pro- 
duct merely of impatience, the effort of pru- 


riginous inquiſitiveneſs. The alarming lead 


the Engliſh nation has taken in the affairs of 


Europe makes the inhabitants of all its cor- 


ners ſolicitous about your tranſactions, and 


eager readers conſequently of your news- 


papers. In ſome of theſe has lately appeared 
an article, that ſufficiently puzzles us of this 
region, and probably molt of the wits of the 


continent. For an explication of which, 


therefore, my curioſity preſumes to apply, 


Sir, to your experimented friendſhip. The 


paragraph 1s nevertheleſs tranſlatable enough, 
but it continues afterward as unintelligible to 
us, as if penned in the Phenician, Coptic, or 


Erſe language, 
” UN 
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UN canard eſtropie vient de s'envoler de 


la maiſon de J——'s; ou il avoit agi en tau- 
© reau dans le ſcrip, & en ours dans Lomnium: 
* au grand chagrin des taureaux & des ours 
+ ſes confreres, la plüpart deſquels il a tres 
« ſenſiblement bleſle.” 


Thus the period ſtood in our Gazette; and 
was found more than apocalyptic by our very 
divines ; who gave their opinion, however, 
that dans le /crip ſhould have been tranſlated 
dans Pecriture; ſcrip being an Engliſh abbre- 
viation of ſcripture. In this manner, ſaid they 
the paragraph may be a cautious account of 
ſome vice-maimed freethinker of eminence, 


(for there are ſuch cattle, we know, in your 


luxuriant rank paſtures) who, after acting the 
part of a bull of Ba/an, as to ſacred writ, and 
of a miſanthropic ſenſualiſt in every thing 

as 
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elſe, has ſuddenly withdrawn from his znjured 


creditors; moſt of whom muſt be of courſe 


 fellow-infidels, ſince few others would be diſ- 


poſed to truſt one of his character. But our 
ſtateſmen unanimouſly rejected this elucidation 
of the obſcure text ; which they have hauled 


into the vortex of politics, not without a va- 


riation of ſentiment. For the paſſage, accord- 


ing to ſuch of them as are ill-diſpoſed to the 
Pruſſian hero, is an enigma in the ſtyle of 
Merlin the prophet, and denunciation of ſome 
grievous diſaſter that impends over him; per- 
haps even the abalienalion of the ally who only 


could have hitherto upheld him. This prince 


has been crippled by the two notorious loſſes 


of the late campaign: he is aſſerted, however 


invidiouſly, to have opened his mouth againſt 


revelation; and has rent and devoured, in a 


ſcarcely defenſible manner, all weaker ſtates; 


nor 
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nor will he be relinquiſhed without extreme 
reluctunce by the enthuſiaſtic generoſity that 
has Jaboured his ſupport. Other politicians 
confider this article as one of thoſe happy 


predictions which are iſſued apres.coup ; © (ſe- 
* raque terrifici cecinerunt omnia vates;)”* and 
pretending to a more intimate knowledge of 
your language, Sir, affirm, that the expreſſion 
my duck is uſed in Engliſh for a term of en- 


dearment ; that s is clearly James's, tho- 


roughly eviſcerated ; that ſcrip muſt be /ub- 
ſcription, apocoped and aphereſiſed, which is 
the Lnown method in England of raiſing the 
extraordinary ſupply ; and that the contro- 
verted period accordingly can be nothing more 
than a piece of wit, alluſive to the /amented 
reſignation of a popular miniſter. For com- 


paſſion's ſake employ your firſt idle hour in 


diſperſing theſe doubts: and decypher, my 
P 2 dear 


4 0? 


dear Engliſhman, this inſular paragraph which 
has baffled continental ſagacity : * Les canards 
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de votre pais ſont ils eſtropies de la Bourſe 


. 
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FF 


peut- Etre, ou enfin de la Cervelle? Adieu, 


11 . . . 
| dear friend; I embrace you cordially, and am 
L eternally yours, 

| J. B. R. 


PAPER XIE 
q SUBJECTS FOR TRAGEDY. 


3 is the dramatic repreſentation 
| of ſome diſtreſsful action, as Comedy is 
that of a mirthſul one; the moſt ſucceſsful 


tragic 


* The query at the concluſion of this epiſtle, be- 


ing ſhcer French wit, cannot be done into Engliſh, 


5 


tragic paſſion is pity; the next, terror. The 


Grecian and Roman action is rather too ſim- 


ple; a plot being become neceſſary in a mo- 


dern play. 


THE other unities, about which play-wrights 
were formerly ſo peſtered by pedants, have 
been very juſtly ſuperſeded ; though the li- 


cence ſhould not be underſtood to extend even 


to ridicule : and it is to cover ſuch a defect 


(it may be ſuppoſed) that our theatres make 


Hamlet wear his mourning ſuit near twenty 


years, though he promiſes his queen-mother 
to leave it off in the firſt ſcene. The preciſe 


number of acts ought ſurely to be arbitrary; 


for notwithſtanding the maſter-critic Horace 


has pronounced, That a play ſhould have no 
more nor leſs than five acts, yet, as no ſuf- 


ficiently cogent reaſon has been given for this 
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regulation, it leans merely on authority, which 
ought always to give way to. convenience. 
Tragedy admits of moſt of the charms of po- 
etry; and the Engliſh heroic verſe, which is 
a pentameter 1ambic, may be properly em- 
ployed in it. Horace obſerved, that the iam- 
bic meaſure was fit for dialogue; * alternis 
pes aptus ſermonibus ; and the ſhifting of 
the ceſure of the verſe, together with the 


occaſional introduftion of an hypermetric 


final ſyllable, will make it various enough; 


whereas the monſtrous hemiſtic of the Alex- 
andrian or Hexameter iambic, by its ever- 


recurring equal diviſion, renders the tragic 


dialogue of the French (loaded beſide with its 


unnatural, ineffectual, maſculine, and feminine 
rhymes) inſupportable to all unaccuſtomed and 
unprejudiced ears. The ſtory of Octavius 
Sagitta and Pontia Poſthumia, in Tacitus, 

(Annal. 
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(Annal. lib. 13. C 44; and Hilt. lib. 4. 4 44.) 
might be adapted perhaps to the Engliſh ſtage 
in the following manner: and epiſodic charac- 
ters ſhould be introduced if neceſſary : but 


that of Ottavius ought to be ſo drawn, that his 
love for Pontia ſhould be its principal failing. 


OcTAvIius, a youth of family and me- 
rit, lives in adultery with, and waſtes his for- 
tune on, Pontia, a beautiful lady; and at laſt, 
impatient to monopoliſe her, gets her divorced 
from her huſband. Pontia, whoſe prevailing 
paſſions are avarice and ambition, having, on 
the public diſſolution of her marriage, a very 

conſiderable offer, puts Octavius off from time 
to time, and finally refuſes to marry him. 
Having ineffectually employed expoſtulation 
and reproach, Octavius accepts of, what alone 
he can now obtain, a laſt interview; to which 
he comes armed, and attended by a faithful 
F 4 ſervant. 
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L 232 | 
ſervant. He there enjoys, and murders his 
miſtreſs; and leaves for dead her confidante 


maid. His domeſtic, in order to ſave Octa- 


vius, takes the guilt and puniſhment on him- 
ſelf, by profeſſing that he was the aſſaſſin, and 
that he had committed the crime to avenge 
the honour and injuries of his maſter. This 
Octavius ſtrenuouſly denies, and acknow- 
ledges the truth. Mean while Pontia's confi- 
dante recovers, and confirms Octavius's con- 
feſſion; who, to avoid an ignominious con- 
demnation, deſtroys himſelf; having firſt 
beſtowed the remains of his ſubſtance, to re- 


ward the attachment of his generous ſervant. 


THERE are people, indeed, of opinion, that 
no antique diſtreſs whatever can be ſufficiently 
intereſting to modern ſpectators, however 


poetically and pathetically repreſented. To 
ſuch 
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ſuch might be recommended the ſtory of David 


Menzies, the larded ſurgeon; for what Briton, 


what European, what White-man, would not 


be affected by the unparalleled tortures inflicted 
on him by the copper ſavages, who deſolate 
our plantations? A tragedy might then be 
compoſed, (entitled Lardello) the principal 


perſonages of which ſhould be, David Menzies, 


otherwiſe Lardello, the white ſurgeon; Acanoſ- 
tata, head - warrior of the Cherokee town Eſta- 
tote; the Racoon, a half Indian; two cooks, 


or torturers; Halatomahaw, mother to a ſlain 


Sachem ; and a chorus of Cherokees : the 


ſcene being the Indian town of Eſtatoce. 


ACT the firſt may march Lardello, in ſavage 


triumph, into the town, along with other pri- 
ſoners, both white and blacks, where he is 


committed to cuſtody. Lardello, in deſpair, 
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is comforted by. the Racoon, who informs 


him, that it was determined, in a general aſ- 


/ 


ſembly of the townſmen, to preſent him to the 
mother of a Sachem, who had loſt his 

life in the expedition, and that ſhe would 
probably adopt him in her ſon's room. The 
ſubſtance of the ſecond act may be the in- 
n of Lardello to this heroine; who 
rejects the adoption, and orders him to be 
larded and roaſted for ſupper. In the third 
act, the horrid operation of larding a living 
creature might be experimented on Lardello; , 


but the company and cooks, getting ſoon in- 


N 


toxicated with rum, he fortunately makes his 
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_ eſcape, and ſupports himſelf through the 


P TIC SI 
4 - 2 
n 


woods by eating the bacon with which ſavage 
cruelty had beſtuck one ſide of his body. In 

a judicious conduct of this piece, many paſ- 
ſages would, doubtleſs, ariſe of the ſubſequent 
patheticiſm. 
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Scene HALATOMAHAW's houſe, in which are 


preparations for a feaſt. 


Enter Halatomahaw, Acanoſtata, Lardello, zwo 


Cooks, and other Cherokees, both men and 


women. 
An Indian war-dance, then the death-whoop 
is fung. | 
un or Greek heroic metre.) 
| ACANOSTATA. 


Counſellors, 8 matrons, and virgins, liſten 
attentive ! 
T've made incurſion to the frontiers of Carolina ; 
Not unſucceſsful, nor without a deplorable damage. 
Some tyrant whites, and ſome ideot blacks, we have 
bevagke in; 
But, oh, in glory's illuſtrious grave we have bedded 
That ſkilful chieftain, that combatant bold, Akakulla, 


In whoſe dear room I preſent the diſconſolate mother, 


At 


1 
At her diſpoſal, th* apparent principal eber, 
And ſhe determines, it ſeems, to lard him and roaſt him. 
But here I'm with you, in truth, Cherokees, not to 
feaſt me; 
(Alrho' this larding, thus apply d, be to glatony 
tempting, ) 
For I had rather kill ten whites, believe me, than 


eat one, 


f 


(Senarian Iambics, or French Heroics.) 


LARDELL o. 

O valiant, injur'd chiefs, this region's rightful lords, 
Whom the gold-greedy bands of Europe ſtrive to yoke, 
Or diſpoſſeſs in vain ; O hear your ſuppliant's pray'r, 
And from the preſent death, and ready torture, ſave ! 
No hero you behold in me, with hoſtile gore 
Deep-ting'd ; no mangler I of Indians, or of foes ; 
(Nor of my friends, indeed, but with the beſt intent, ) 

| [ aide, 
No war-ri-or, or man belo-ved, but a—furgeon. 


(bing. 


7 } 
(Anapeſtic verſe.) 


HAL ATOM AH AW. 


I refuſe to depart from my rights; 


tn 


He is mine, and I vill have my roaſt, 
The moſt ſavoury meat in the world 

Is the vlump of an enemy's haunch; 
Yet its goũt * muſt be highly improv'd 
By the larding J boaſt to invent. | 
LARDELL o. 


Bebebou, bebebou, bebebou. [ Chattering thro” cold fear. | 


Lardello is faftened to a flake, before a great fire, and 
| the cooks begin to lard him. 


Chorus of CHEROKFES, men and Wwomen. 


(Trochaic verſification.) 
Captive, well ſuſtain your part; 
What a ſtruggling, trembling, crying! 
Have the Whites no ſtouter heart, 


And no decency in dying? 
All 


dhe ſpeaks French to ſhew ſhe is a French Indian. 
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All the coward now appears : 


Such a roaring, ſuch a moaning, 


Never yet aſſail'd our ears: 


Shame on this unmanly groaning. 


(Spondaics.) 
LARDEL L o. | 
.- (Tnbrachaics.} 


Men, Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha. FEE 
e 5 Women, Hi, hi, hi, hi, hi, hi. | bing. 


. 
The ORIGIN of 
 ANIMALCULAR DISTEMPERS. 


| 4 HOUGH every man is inſtinctively im- 
pelled to ſeli-preſervation and ſelf-ſatis- 


faction; yet ſuch are his neceſſary connections 
with 
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with other beings, that he may be often ra- 
tionally induced to give up the one, and ſome- 
times even to ſacrifice the other, to their 
intereſts. For the abatements made by ſelf- 
iſhneſs, in favour of the ſocial affections, are 
amply recompenſed by a reflex pleaſure; and 
death itſelf ought to be preferred to the per- 
petration of actions that would make life con- 
ſcientiouſly intolerable. With what rapture 


do we not relax our rights for the benefit of 


our relations, the friends of nature; of our 


friends, thoſe relations of the ſoul; of our 
loves, who are yet ſomething more than 
friends? And with what idolatrous applauſe 
are all theſe treaſures, and irrecoverable exiſt- 
ence. alſo, ingulphed in the Curtian chaſm of 
patriotiſm? Yet does there exiſt a more ex- 
tenſive claim than that of one's country, even 


that of one's ſpecies;-the humanity we owe 


to 
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to mankind, 1 diffuſed or diverſified, 


under every poſſible circumſtance, that of 


enemies not being excepted. 


THE moral ſenſe extends allo in reality be- 
yond Socratic bounds; for there actually lurks 
in us a regard for the genus we claſs under, a 
feeling or our Vellou- animals, an affection 
hitherto without a name. Are there among | 
us, who have never perceived their indigna- q 
tion ariſe at a palpable act of injuſtice com- 


mitted on a brute by its fellows, or our own ? 


Where 1s the good-natured man, that has not 


ſometimes felt remorſe, after doing to brutes 


needleſs, even when involuntary, harm? Do 
we not commiſerate their ſufferings occaſi- 
onally? Are we not pleaſed with their appa- 
rent felicity? Why ſhould we not? We 


participate of inſtintt with . and they di- 
vide 


„„ 
vide ſenſation with us, nor have a contemp- 


tible ſhare in reaſon. The heathen mytho- 


logy, therefore, forciþly recommended a be- 


nevolent intercourſe between men and (how- 
ever inferior) brutes, by aſſigning to the 
greater part of their Deities ſome favourite 
from among them ; to Jove his eagle, to Cy- 


bele her lions, and to Neptune his ſeals ; nor 


has Virgil ſcrupled conſequently to ſend horſes, 


or the ſhades of horſes, at leaſt, to graze 


among his heroes in the Elyſian fields. But * 


cannot be neceſſary, ſurely, to adduce many 
proofs of the exiſtence of (what ſhall it be 
called?) Animality, in this country, where the 
generality have a more than Parthian friend- 


ſhip for deſerving ſteeds, nor leſs than a Nu- 
midian affection for three-quarters-reaſoning 
dogs. Let ſuch is the ſituation of the human- 
kind, (it muſt be confeſſed) that we are all 


2 compelled, 
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compelled, (however averſe) on account of 


our preſervation and ſuſtentation to do other 
animals much hurt ; as a due mixture of ani- 
mal and vegetable ſubſtances, in varying pro- 
portion according to climate and conſtitution, 


will be found the healthful, and therefore the 


natural, food of mankind. No needleſs, no 


ſuperfluous, much leſs can any-wanton, bar- 
barity, however, ſtand juſtified or excuſed by 
theſe conſiderations. Although moſt of the 


| ſports of rural ſimplicity, (the buſineſs and 


glory, ſome of them, of many a uſeleſs life,) 
the teazing an harmleſs creature to death by an 


artificial purſuit, the tormenting a captivated 


fiſh that agonizes on the hook, (the love of 


hunters, and extaſy of anglers,) will unfortu- 
nately alſo prove indeſenſible on ſuch princi- 
ples. And truly it would not miſbecome thoſe 


of this iſland, who have the cloſeſt and moſt 
pleaſureable 
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pleaſurable familiarity with beaſts, the modern 
Centaurs and Acteons, to borrow the hint of | 
ſome gratitude to, or compaſſion for, them, 
from the hoſpitals of the uncivilized muſſel- 
men; inſtead of conſigning unfeelingly their 
much-loved horſes, as ſoon as unſerviceable, 
to the hounds; and their rapture-beſtowing 


dogs to the halter. 


ALL the other animals, impatient of the 
deſpotiſm exerciſed over them by man, (fays 
a ſabuliſt) determined, in general aſſembly, 


to accuſe him to their common parent and 


miſtreſs, NATURE. They immediately re- 


preſented to her, (for where is ſhe not pre- 
ſent?) in their own language, (well-under- 
ſtood by the goddeſs) that mankind, their bre- 
thren, taking advantage of their upright poſ- 


ture, ſo ſuperiorly adapted to action: and ap- 
on _ plying 
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plying their monſtrous ſagacity to the inven- 
tion of inſtruments of deſtruction, againſt 
which other creatures were unprovided with 
inſtincts ;* OVer-ran the earth in multiplying 
ſwarms, to the extirpation of individuals, and 
endangering even of whole kinds, that were 
{for ought appeared) as uſeful and meritorious 
in the univerſal ſyſtem as themſelves. The 
human ſpecies alſo (as they remonſtrated) not 
only maſſacred, without mercy, thoſe of their 
fellow-animals from whoſe ſtrength, or cou- 
rage, danger might be apprehended; and 
faughtered ſuch of them, without remorſe, as 
could contribute to their ſuſtenance, or the 
ſavour of whoſe fleſh delighted their luxurious 
palate; not only by opprobriouſly branding, 
with the name ol } 27-727, the brutes that were 
fortunate enough to be unuſeful and unplca- 


ſureable to them, ſuperinduced an habit of 


active 
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active antipathy, but behaved too with a moſt 
imperial ingratitude even to the beaſts that mi- 
miſtered to ſome of the confeſſedly moſt, ex- 
quiſite of their enjoyments; and uſurped over 
all, occaſionally, an unprovoked and cruel H- 
ranny. Dame nature was ſatisfied that there 
was /ome reaſon in this complaint of the brutes; 
and that her favourite man deſerved conſe- 
quently chaſtiſement : but it is her divine art 

to educe good from evil; and ſhe is ever diſ- 

poſed to enlarge, rather than contract, the 
: principles of vitality. The plaſtic divinity - 

therefore formed a number of new kinds of 
animals, ſo minute as to eſcape all but micro- 
| ſcopic ſights; and diſſeminated myriads of the 
ova of theſe animalcules throughout the at- 
moſphere of the earthly ſpheroid, the deſtined 


avengers on the human race of the wrongs of 


other animals. Unwitting man imbibed and 
„ inhaled 
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inhaled his puniſhment; this viewleſs ſpawn 


entered into, and rolled along with, the cir- 


culating fluids of lite ; and wherever their ſpe- 


cific nidus occurred, the vengeful minims diſ- 


cloſed themſelves. Sone of theſe expand 


over the ſurface of the human ſhin, and velli- 


cate it, with a painful prurition ; ſome incor- 


porate themſelves with the volulton of the in- 


teflines, and intercept, in their irremoveable 
ſituation, our ſuſtaining aliment: others bur- 
row joyouſly (though they excite ſad goadings 
in the ſubjeci-matter) in tle inguinal and axl- 
{ary glands; and moſt of them communicate 
epidemically their unavoidable contagion : nor 
was the culpable impatience of the plaintiff 
animals exempted from an accidental ſhare in 
theſe ſufferings : and this was the origin of 
anmalcular diſeaſes. 
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"PAPER XV 
THE UNFORTUNATE 
MAN or HONOU R. 


« O dii immortales! fortem & à vobis, Judices, 
« conſervandum virum !—Minime, minimè; imo 
& vero pœnas ille debitas luerit. Nos ſubeamus, 


« { ita neceſſe eſt, non debitas.“ 


CT ER. 


A a ſhort day's journey of Bath, 

lived, many years ago, Honorius, a 
gentleman of affluent fortune. In his youth 
he entered into the ſervice of his king, but 
quitted it on ſome military d:{guſt, and retired 
to his patrimony, where he paſſed his time in 
the enjoyment of rational pleaſures, and the 
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ſociety of an engaging woman, who had en- 
riched him with two promiſing children. Leo- 
nora, for ſo we may call Honorius's wife, was 


ſtrikingly handſome, and wholly abſorbed in 
her love for her huſband, and the care of her 


family. An indiſpoſition made it adviſeable 
for her to viſit Bath, and the obſtinacy of her 
caſe neceſſitated her continuance there for a 
conſiderable time. Here ſhe commenced an 
acquaintance with Lothariue whoſe character 


it will be proper to analize. Lotharius was a 


young fellow of genteel perſon, dreſs, and 


manner ; whoſe ſpirit had ſoon diſſipated a 


ſmall fortune, and whoſe ſenſe now ſupplied 


him with the means of living without any. 


Women and play were among his uſual re- 
ſources ; and he never ſcrupled to over-reach 


a weak head, or to quarter himſelf on a weak 


heart. He was not, however, himſelf love- 


proof; 


L 249 
proof: and the firſt ſight of the beautiful Leo- 


nora inſpired him with a real paſſion. His 
experience in woman-kind ſooh diſcovered, 
that ſhe was not one of thoſe who are to be 
carried by ſkirmiſhing; and finding the being 
well with her eſſential to his repoſe, he re- 
ſolved to attack her in fart. His firſt ſtep 
was to inſinuate himſelf into the company and 
eſteem ol Honorius ; who, undeſigning and un- 
ſuſpecting, entered ſoon into an intimacy, and 
ere long into a friendſhip with the fraudulent 
artificer. At the cloſe of the ſeaſon Lotharius 
accepted of an invitation to ſpend ſome days at 
the houſe of his new intimate; and the in- 
tended viſit of a week was prolonged for 
months. Honorius's happineſs was now com- 
pleted ; he had obtained (he thought) what 
alone was wanting to it, the diſintereſted, the 

ſympathiſing, friend. His felicity was, how- 


ever, 


[950 ] 


ever, interrupted by the death of a relation in 
the Weſt-Indies, who left effects conſiderable 


enough to induce Honorius to make a voyage 
to collect them. With the utmoſt unwilling- 


' neſs then he parts from his beloved wife, and 


lately acquired friend; recommending” to e 
honour and advice the protection of her, and | 
the management of his affairs. Her huſband's 

departure overwhelmed Leonora with a griel, * 

winch Lotharius's tender aſſiduity greatly alle- 

viated, and, in time, diſpelled. When ſhe had 


recovered her chearfulneſs, he took a favour- 


I able opportunity, and opened his mind. He 
told her, he had been deſperately in love with 
her from the moment he firſt beheld her; and 
that he had often, but in vain, ſtruggled to 

ſurmount a paſſion that would be coeval with 
his life. He confeſſed his counterfeit attach- 


ment to Honorius, to be a pretext to enjoy 
her 
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her company; and he acknowledged too (with 


well-diſſembled confuſion) his guilt, but im- 
puted it to the irreſiſtible force of her merit, 
which had warped his hitherto inviolate ho- 
neſty. Leonora, conſtitutionally amorous, had 
never diſliked his perſon, nor was her vanity 
diſpleaſed at the conqueſt of a man of Lotha- 
rius's ſuppoſed eſtimation; yet ſhe received 
this declaration with unaffected ſurpriſe, and 
had conduct enough to enjoin him authorita- 
tively an eternal ſilence on its ſubject. This 
he penitently promiſed ; but he failed not, in a 
ſhort time, to lay hold on every occaſion to 
break his promiſe, till ſhe conſented to a fatal 
compromiſe, of entertaining him as a ſenti- 
mental lover, on terms that ſhould be no wiſe 
injurious to her virtue. Lotharius knew him- 
ſelf now ſecure of victory, as the remaining 
conflict between nature and cuſtom could not 

but 
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„ 
but determine in his favour: he accordingly 
triumphed ſooner than may be imagined ; 
rioted a while in unbounded enjoyment ; then 
recovered his ſenſes. Henceforward the de- 


ſigns of Lotharius were rather on the purſe, 


than the perſon, of Leonora: loſſes at play, 


breaking of tenants, diſtreſſes of friends, ſome 
pretences or other, were never wanting for 
imbezzling the ſubſtance of Leonora's huſband. 
However averſe, ſhe was obliged to co-operate 
with him: the woman who has made a pre- 
ſent of her virtue to a man, is in no condition 
to refuſe him any thing elle. Thus managed 
the falſe friend and ſeduced wile, until Hono- 
rius, eſcaping (in oppoſition to the hopes of 
both) all accidents, returned to England. 
When Lotharius had intelligence of his land- 
ing, he propoſed to the terriſied Leonora to 
elope, with ſuch of her huſband's effetts as the 


could 
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4 


could come at, and to commence a law-ſuit 
with him for a ſeparation; promiſing her his 
patronage, and, by his management, ſucceſs. 
But perceiving her wavering and irreſolute, he 
abandoned her and her houſe the following 
mght. When Honorius came home, he found 
his wife ſel{-deſtroyed by poiſon ; and a paper 
by her, wherein ſhe diſcloſed the ſcene of vil- 
lany, and very ingenuoully acknowledged her 
criminal ſhare in it. Honorius's buſineſs was 
now the purſuit of Lotharius, who for a tit 

evaded his reſearches: but when he judgyd 
Honorius's fit fury almoſt ſpent, tired of a 
fugitive life, he re- appeared at London. Thi- 
ther Honorius flies; and his impatięnce of the 
pungent injuries received ſrom Lotharius, (his 
friendſhip abuſed, fortune waſted, family diſ 
honoured, his loved and once loving wife ſfe- 
duced, and murdered,) brooking no delay, the 


very 
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wanting for a pardon; yet, as it was a prevail- 
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very night of his arrival he ſends him a vrit- 
ten challenge for the next morning. Lotharius 


was no coward, and maſter of his ſword: glad 


too, to find the determination of ſo bad an 


affair put on ſo fair a ſooting, he meets him 


accordingly; and Honorius, too juſtly enraged 


to dally, at the firſt onſet received the ſword 


of Lotharius in his left arm, and plunges his 


own in the heart of his villainons friend. 
For this Honorius was ſeized, ingoaled, and 
brought to trial; where he endeavoured to 
juſtify, or excuſe the fact, by a pathetic rela- 
tion of his provocations. Lotharius had taken 
malicious care that the challenge ſent him 
ſhould be forth-coming . the judges therefore 
declared the evidence to be fully legal againſt 


Honorius; and the jury, without heſitation, 


pronounced him guilty. Interceſſion was not 


Ing 
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ing maxim with thoſe then in power, to ſhew 
no favour to the unhappy duelliſt, it proved 
ineffectual; and Honorius, purſuant to his ſen- 
tence, was 2gnommunuſly executed, for doing 
what the general conſcience approved; for man- 
fully reſenting injuries too big for humanity to 
bear, though not provided againſt by the laws 
of the land. ä 


PAPER XVI. 
. 


——— Quicquid dicam aut erit, aut non.” 
HORAT. 


Another Specific for the Bite of a Mad-dog. 


HA men have madneſs communicated 
to them by mad dogs, the frequency of 


| the fact will not allow us to doubt; but may 


there 
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there not be grounds for doubting whether 


this diſeaſe be an infection of the body, or of 


the imagination? The fable of the Tarantula, 


which wanted not the graveſt atteſtations, 
came to be firſt ſcrutiniſed on account of the 
extravagant means of cure: and might not 
alſo a reaſon for miſtruſt be drawn in the ca- 
nine contagion from the various, irrational, 
diſcordant, methods of its cure; little inferior 


to the muſical abſurdity of the tarantular pro- 


ceſs? For one while the /iver of the dog ts 


the Heiße; another, the aſhes. of craws-fiſh ; 
now cantharides, then /orrel ; ſometimes muſk 


aad cinnabar, at others re; and lately liver- 


wort. But ſubmerſion, which has indeed the 


beſt pretenſion, is a palpable attempt to frighten 
away the diſtemper: and ſhould not a diſeaſe 


that is cureable by application to the imagina- : 


tion, be ſuſpected of being a diſeaſe of the 


imagi- 
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imagination ? That hiccoughs are frequently, 
and agues are ſometimes, frightened (and even 
charmed) away, cannot be denied; for ſuch is 
the indubitable power the imagination has over 
the body; nor can it conſequently be an irre- 
gular ſtart of ee to conclude, that 
the power which can remed) a diſtemper may 
zmpart it. Faith has always been of ſingular 


ſervice in medicine; it has even extended, 
ſometimes, its influence to ſurgery, where de- 
ception is hardly pratticable, and ſet bones not 
long ago for Mrs. Map. The manner of re- 
caving this infection, which is ſaid to be com- 
municable not only by the bite, or the ſaliva, 
but even by the breath of the dog, corrobo- 
rates the ſuſpicion ; as alſo the length of ime 
the infectious matter is ſometimes ſuppoſed 


to lie dormant in the blood, which is unac- 


_ countable from medical priucipies ; as well as 


* 5 the 
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the different, inconſiſtent, ſymptoms of this 
diſtemper, the characteriſtic hydrophobeia not 


being in reality peculiar to, nor indeed always 


attendant on, it. It would be a crucial expe- 
riment, if any perſon ſhould go mad from the 
bite of a dog that, on learned examination, 
proved ſane: though ſuch experience be not 
abſolutely neceſſary; tor ſhould this conjecture 


turn out juſt, and ſpread, the very doubt ufelf 
is happily the cure. 


MEANS of DELIVERANCE from UNJUST 


TORTURES. 
THAT the governing part of ſocieties have 
a delegated power of puniſhing capztally de- 
linquents againſt their fundamental inftitutions, 


is a point not to be controverted ; but it will 


be difficult to juſtify the right that tyranny has 
uſurped, and ſervility ceded, of loading death 
| itſelf 
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itſelf with ſuperfluous, redundant, ſapereroga- 
tory, tortures, The weak excuſe inſiſted on 
is, that. theſe terrifying barbarities will prevent 
the commiſſion of crimes; but this is to argue 
againſt fact; for neither the ſeverity of the 
Draconian, nor of the Japoneſe, laws extin- 
guiſhed offences; and it 1s to reafon without 
knowledge, becauſe future puniſhment, how- 
ever inevitable, (which it is rarely ſuppoſed,) 
makes but impotent impreſſions on a man 
while under the preſent predominancy of an 
impetuous paſſion. =o. = 
WHAT then ſhall we ſay to the inhuman 
torments which have been recently exhibited 
on regicides (on intentional regicides) in two 
European nations? Horrid, unſeemly, barba- 
rities, that make a man bluſh- for, and almoſt 
abhor, his ſpecies ! Cruelties, which the moſt 

| - Re culpable 
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culpable of wretched mankind cannot poflibly 
deſerve; thoſe monſters alone excepted, who, 
in flaviſh adulation to deſpotic courts, have 
-unnaturally and impiouſly adjudged others 
| thereto! 


SENECA writes, 


&© Optime hoc cavit Deus; N 
« Eripere vitam nemo non homini poteſt, 


& At nemo mortem: 


But this poet lived not in times when the cun- 
ning of refined cruelty had wreſted from the 
human kind this melancholy privilege; and 
could draw the teeth, in order to ſave the 
tongue for agoniſing interrogatories, and pre- 
ferve the artꝛficially-eatended limbs to be diſ- 
ſipated by horſes. Should not then merciful 
invenuon be rouſed, to counteract preterna- 


tural 
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tural malice, to recover to mankind the valu- 


able gift of celeſtial juſtice, and reſcue them 


from miſery in the extremeſt degree ? 


AND it is very probable, that the a/iment 
neceſſary for the ſuſtentation of criminals, and 
often forced on them, till ſuch time as the 
ſcenery of their tragedy can be prepared, may 
be rendered the means of preventing its exhi- 
bition. Every one has experienced the vio- 
lent convulſions cauſed by a little drink or 
meat that has fallen into the wind-pipe, by 
laughing caſually, or ſpeaking at the inſtant 
of ſwallowing; which is vulgarly phraſed 
the victuals going the wrong way.” It ſeems 
from hence, that ſimilar voluntary efforts 
might introduce, through the glottts, into the 
larynx and bronchi, ſuch a quantity of liquids 
eſpecially, as would over-power the muſcular 


R 3 machinery 
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machinery of the lungs, and ſtop their play. 
This hypotheſis is confirmed, by the diſſection 
of drowned perſons; who are often found 
without water in the alimentary duct, and 
with very little of it in the lungs only, (ſuffi- 
cient however, it appears, to occaſion inſtan- 
taneous death,) which they had admitted in 
this manner. | 
THe ſame deſireable eſcape might be ef- 
fected alfo, by what would be commonly cal- 
led © holding the breath till quite gone;” or 
by wully impeding the organs of reſpiration 
/o long, as to make them capable of reſuming 
their functions. For, ſome degree of volition 
being required to actuate the muſcles that di- 


late the thorax in inſpiration, the will may 


conſequently, by with-holding its aſſent, be 
able to ſuſpend their action, till it ſhall at 
| length 


on | 


length become irrecoverable. This attempt 
could even be reſpited, till the unpitied ſuf- 
ferer was in the act of dilaceration; where, 
ſhould it unfortunately not wholly ſucceed, 


yet would it certainly, by ſtrongly diverting 


the attention, mitigate the tortures, and ren- 


der them leſs intolerable. 


The GLANDERS not contagious. 


Tux glanders, or glander, (derived proba- 
bly from the Spaniſh word Landre, which ſig- 
_ nifies a peſtilential tumour in the throat,) is at 
length, by repeated diſſection, diſcovered to 
be an exulceration of the glandular membrane 
that lines the maxillary and frontal finuſes and 


noftrils of an horſe. This diſorder is com- 


monly brought on by colds, and the ſwelling 


of the glands of the throat is only ſymptomatic. 


It is very likely, that the facts which circulate 
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concerning the contagion of this ailment have 


their riſe from the want of ſufficiently diſtin. 


guiſhing between diſeaſes that are communi- 
cated contagiouſly, and thoſe incident to crea- 
tures under the ſame treatment, air, and diet. 
M. de la Foſſe's method of trepanning the 
cheek-bone, by which means the ſeat of the 

diſtemper is to be reached by injection, and a 


dependent orifice made, promiſes an eaſy 


cure; provided the horſe be managed, in other 


reſpects, in a manner not incongruous to the 
diſeaſe. Whereas the uſual way of treating 
the animal, by driving it (leſt the ſuppoſed in- 
ſection ſhould ſpread) from warm lodging and 


rich food, to the cold and graſs, ſuperinduces 


a conſumption for the moſt part, and con- 


cludes in an atrophy. Certain it is, that the 


Onena, a diſtemper among men that reſembles 


the glander, being an exulceration of the mem- 
branous 
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branous linng of the maxillary ſinus, which is 


cured too by perſorating the cavity, after ha- 


ving in that view drawn a tooth, (a proceſs 


whence 1t 1s extremely probable that De la 


Folle took his hint,) has never been in the 


leaſt ſuſpected of contagion. | 
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Difficulties in chooſing a Profeſſion. 


HE father of Vagus, unobſervant of the 
veering taſte of the times, imagined that 

he meritoriouſſy diſcharged the parental duty 
by giving him what is commonly called a good 


education ; 


[ 266 J 
education; that is, by detaining him under 
the tyranny of pedants, until he had been 
ſcourged into intimacy with the Grecian and 
Roman writers. Elate with ſcholaſtic ſuperi- 
ority, he ſcattered unmercifully, at his 8 
trance into the world, his claſſical criticiſms, 
quotations, and alluſions; till checked and 
abaſhed in a public converſation, while yet 
exulting at the pertinent production of a 
Greek paſſage, by the vivacious jocularity of 
a ſtripling, who told him, That they per- 
„ ceived he had not loſt his time at ſchool; 
but that he took the liberty to inform him, 
«* that he himſelf, and the reſt of the com- 
*« pany, were ſtill a remove beyond him in 
education; for they had forgot more Greek 
* than he bad ever /earn!.” The univerſal 


4 A 


approbation and obſtreperous merriment with 
which this axiom was received, determined 


Vagus 
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Vagus to balance more impartially the impor- 
tance of claſſical merit; and he, reluctantly, 
diſcovered, that the day of literary honour 
and advantage was paſſed; and that the appli- 
cation of talents and induſtry to letters, inſtead 
of Addiſoning him up to a ſecretary of ſtate, 


would at laſt only fit him for an uſher to 


a ſchool. 


AMBIT1ON then pointed him out a readier 
way to preferment in the practice of the law: 
memory and patience were here, as Vagus 
thought, almoſt the only requiſites; of the 
firſt of which he was poſſeſſed in an unuſual 
degree, and of the latter had no reaſon to de- 
ſpair: he entered, therefore, with courage on 
the formidable ſtudy, not omitting, however, 


the relief of his beloved claſſics, and even en- 


gaging at intervals in freſh purſuits of know- | 


ledge. 
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ledge. Vagus now paid court to, and min- 
gled with, the ſages of the law; to one of 
whom, having communicated his method of 
ſtudy, © Young man (ſaid he) you have fallen 
« into a capital error; Enghſh juriſprudence 


« 1s ſo infinite, that it can employ the longeſt 


- 


life and moſt tenacious head; it ſtands aloof 
* by itſelf, unconnetted with the circle of the 
« ſciences ; all other reading is not only ſuper- 
« erogatory in its ſtudents, but pernicious ; and 
* if you would be its true diſciple, you muſt 
* abandon all for its ſake, and follow it alone.” 
Vagus liſtened to this oracular deciſion with 
deſpondence and conkdiog - and retreated 


abruptly, muttering from Juvenal, 


— Tanti tibi non fit opaci 


r Omnis arena Tagi, quodque in mare volvitur aurum.“ 


Hz 
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Hz next made enquiries after a profeſſion, 


whoſe ſeverity did not exclude general know- 


ledge, and was directed to that of phyfic. He 
applied himſelf, with fſatisfaftion, to the hiſ- 


tory of diſeaſes, and took in collaterally bo- 


tany, chemiſtry, anatomy, and phyſiology : 


but he was ere long convinced, that this grave 


ſcience had too airy a baſis, and that all his 
labour and learning on this ſubje& would ine- 
vitably terminate in empiriciſm or hypotheſis. 

Subordinate ſurgery, be perceived, admitted, 


indeed, of ſufficient demonſtration and utility; 


and though he could well have condeſcended 


to roll a bandage, yet he knew himſelf poſſeſſed 
of too great delicacy to inſpect the daily pro- 
greſs of an ulcer, and of too feeling an heart 


to amputate a limb with any reputation. 


THUS 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Tavs diſqualified from getting a livelihood 
by killing and mangling 1n cold blood, Vagus. 
neglected to take out the homicidal licence of 
the college, and in its ſtead obtained a royal 
one to ſlaughter in heat of action, for his 
country's ſervice. The commiſhon he pitched 


on was that of a lieutenant of marines ; not 
only with deſign to eſcape one half of the te- 


dious apprenticeſhip of the army, but in view | 
too to learn ſomewhat of the naval ſervice ; 
and in the laſt he was ſoon gratified, by re- 
ceiving orders to take his command into a 
frigate that was going on a cruize. The firſt 
time Vagus ſaluted the captain on the quarter- 
deck, he told him, „ that he might firike his 
dog vane (pointing to his cockade) now he 
„% was abord; and that he muſt order his 
1 ſcoundrels to cut off their hair, or he would 


« for him, for that he had already complaints 
* of 


1 * J 
* of their being louſy.” A month after Vagus | 
was honoured with an invitation to the com- 
mander's table; where he preſently found he 
had been unfortunate enough to have miſſed 
of the gentlemen-officers of the navy, and to 
have fallen in with one of the ſea-baſhaws of 
the old ſtamp. The laſt time they exchanged | 
words was toward the cloſe of the cruize, on 
occaſion of a ſailor's being ordered to the 
maſt-head to look out for land; when the 
captain halloed to Vagus from the other ſide 
of the deck, aſking, © whether he durſt follow 
„that hand; for you pretend, I ſuppoſe, (adds | 
« he} to be a man of courage?” Vagus 
croſſed over to him, and anſwered ſoftly, 
«© that he would give to him himſelf a fairer 
* chance is prove his own manhood, the in- 
i ſtant he ſhould ſet foot aſhore.” The cap- 


tain 
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tain took the hint; nor ned his ſhip while 


Vagus . in the ſea · port. 


Vie us afterward purchaſed a captain's rank 


in a regiment of foot, then on actual ſervice. 


He croſſed the ſea, joined his corps, en- 


camped, marched againſt the enemy, was en- 
gaged, beaten, and cooped-up the remainder 


ol the campaign in entrenchments; where he 


had leiſure enough to complete his ſcrutiniza- 


tion of the battles and ſtratagems of Hannibal, 
Cæſar, and Turenne; and to perſect his new 
theory of fortification, by an enlarged line of 
defence. Uniting thus ſpeculation and practice, 
Vagus became a military critic, and was pre- 


ſently dreaded and diſcountenanced as ſuch ; 


for no ſooner was it known that he extended 


his application beyond the evolutions and the 


manual, but the martinets of all ranks (a for- 


midable 


l 
midable body) declared: openly againſt. him; 
and when it ceaſed to be dubious that he could 
divine whether an expedition had been plan- 
ned by a blockhead, or an attack led by a 
coward, ſome of the generals became his ſe- 


cret enemies. 


IDLENESS now put in 1ts claim, and per- 
ſuaded him, that he might as well play as work 
for little. Vagus returned therefore to Eng- 
land, and devoted himſelf to pleaſure. He 
dreſſed, frequented public places, and con- 
ſorted with the faſhionable, the witty, and the 
frolic, among his own ſex; he participated of | 
the voluptuous intoxication of friends; and, 
above all, he aſſiduouſly cultivated an intimacy 
with the fair diſtributors of bliſs ſupreme. But 
alas! even rapture itſelf (O, unwelcome diſco- 
very!) has its period, he jaded at laſt in the 
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; giddy courſe of extacy, and grew ſluggiſh 


enough to attend to the ſtimulation of curio- 
. tity, which prompted him to exert his loco- 


motive privilege, and viſit other men, and 


. gaze at other ſuns. He indulged this rambling 


diſpoſition for ſome years, with a ſatisfaction 
that proceeded in. a decreaſing ratio; meeting 
5 with frequent conviction, that the variety of 
| climate was by no means infinite - and that the 
children of men were much the ſame, what- 
ever coat or ſcar{-ſkin they wore, from che 


uncivilized Indian to the over-civilized Gaul. 


PAPER 
A 


PAPER XVIII. 
SCARABEUS NOCTILUCUS: 
A DEE A. W; 


c Sua ſidera norunt.”” VIRG. 


* 


Have frequently, in my ſummer (evening) 

walks, fallen in with the Scarabæus Notti- 
lucus, or Glow-beetle, which vibrates a more 
vivid light than the glow-worm. The female 
is of the reptile kind, and not much unlike a 
W except that ſhe has only ſix legs; 
but the male, having two pair of added wings, 
claſſes in the inſect race, and is of the beetle 
family: an uncommon, if aa ſingle, inſtance 
of the huſband and wife's being of a different 


S2 | ſpecies! 
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ſpecies! They are both generally of a dark- 
brown colour, having the three extreme ſec- 
tions of the ſhe, and the laſt only of the /e, 


whitiſh ; and at each of theſe diviſions, under 


the common. integuments of the belly, which 
are here tranſparent, 1s a ſemicircular arrange- 


ment of many globules'of a mucus, of a pecu- 


| liar nature, that colletts and reflects the rays of 


light. The uſe of this ſingular apparatus ſeems 


appropriated to the amours of theſe creatures: 


for they are not conſtantly lighted up, even at 


night, but only when amoroully diſpoſed ; the 
glittering males are then arreſted in their aerial 
Might by the incentive coruſcations of the ter- 
rene females, wh place themſelves on their 
backs, in order to exhibit their full luſtre ; and, 
on thele occaſions, the mes of love, and the 
taper of Hymen, are no longer metaphoric, 
but real. 


FALLING 
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FALLING alſleey, full of the reflections ſug - 
* geſted by the love- economy of theſe animals, 
1 dreamt, that I was (however unaccouniably) 


hovering in the mid-air of a ſerene night, not 


on the cherubic duck-winy's of Hogarth, but 


on the ſail-board pinions of Le Brun's ſeraphs; 
and that they obeyed my volition as readily as | 
the air-bladder does that of the fiſh. The full. 
faced moon, inveſting, with ſilver light, the 


ſhadowy concave, firſt attracted my eye; and 


being now furniſhed with the means of ma- 
king an incurſion into that ſatellite of ours, 
1 plied a ſwift wing, and ſteered my courſe di- 


rectly up to it. But how was I terrified, 


when, on a nearer approach to tlus luminary, 


inſtead of argent fields, (as I expected) inha- 
bited by happy beings, I ſaw a ſcorious ſur- 
face, broken with immenſe caverns, that had 


all the appearance of a ruined world. I per- 


ceived 
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ceived myſelf, alſo, growing extremely cold, 


and breathing with great difficulty; where- E 


upon I recollected it is written, that the moon 


has no atmoſphere; therefore, to ſhun im- 
pending deſtruction, I went about-ſhip, uſing 
my conjunct legs for a rudder, contracted my 
wings cloſe to my ſides, and pitched down in 
prone deſcent toward my own planet and pro- 


per element. . | 


I RESTED the impetuoſity of my fall, (I 
thought) the reaſon ceaſing, over an extended 


meadow ;* which lay contiguous to a nughty 


city, and ſeemed ſtudded with ſtars that irre- 
ſiſtibly allured me, though infinitely leſs re- 
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tulgent than the vaſt bodies that beamed over 
my head. When I neared this terreſtrial con- 
feellation, I diſcovered it to conſiſt of a num- 
ber of women, whoſe heads were irradiated 


by 


N 7 — 2 


1 


by lambent flames, that were walking about, in 


company with ſome men provided with pi- 
nions ſuch as mine. Theſe females appeared 


to be more exactly beautiful than ſtatues or 


pictures, in the ſpring of youth, and the high 


ſpirits of ulxuriant health; and they were ele- 
gantly robed in the foheſt filk, and moit tran- 
flucent gauze, unimpeded with fiſh-bone cui- 
raſſes, and cnithes. One of the blitheſt of the 
female troop advanced courteoully to me, and 
congratulated my acceſſion to the happieſt of 
mankind, and my arrival 1n the lover's Ely- 
ſium; then ſoftly touching my hand, con- 
ducted me into a myrtle grove. The affable 


beauty informed me here, chat the women of 


this country ( of which the adjacent town was 


the capital) were gifted by nature with the ex- 
traordinary property of having their hair ſe- 
ceret a living phoſphorus at all times when they 
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were di ſpoſed for the converſation of the men; 
that this inextinguithable charaQeriſtic of the 
preſence of their proper affettion neceſſarily 

ſuppreſſed all female hypocriſy on that ſubject, 
and had fixed the intercourſe of the ſexes on a 


rational baſis. The women are ſo far from 


aſſuming with us (continued the ra liant- viſaged 


fair) an over-weening behaviour, on account 


of any unnatural and immeritorious coldneſs; 


that ſuch of us as are afflicted, though but tem- 
porally, with a palpable obſcurity, confine our- 


ſelves at home; and if a man chance to ſtum- 


ble on an o aque woman, he preſendly per- 


forms an expiation, as if he had polluied him- 
ſelf by touching a corpſe. But the lucid wo- 
men of this metropolis, who literally g/ory in 


their natural paſſions, aſſemble every evening, 


and ſpatiate on this paradiſaic ſpot ; whither 


our men, who are adorned with wings of 


dowiy 
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downy gold, repair alſo ſingly, when under | 


the immediate influence of the propitious god 
of ſoft deſires, advertiſing us of their welcome 
approach by the roſcid fragrance that falls from 
their agitated plumes. Here our lovers indi- 
vidually like, and chooſe their liking ; then 
treat of love, till ſatiety reminds the males of 
another ule of their pintons, and they with- 
draw from our unſatisfied eyes with winged 
ſpeed. And the lucigenous product of theſe 
free conferences is the treaſure, and care, of 
our magilirates, who do not abandon to the 


fondneſs, partiality, injudiciouſnels, or inability, 


of privates, the educating the members of the 


republic, though their own children. 
a» 
O TRULY ſenſible women of this fortunate 
region, {exclaimed I) whoſe unenthuſiaſtic 
paſſion diſarms; the capricious god of love of 
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5 ls leaden ſhafts, or r tips his arrows all. with 


: gold! And O, thrice happy men, who enjoy 


the greateſt of maſculine pleaſures, the finding 
a new miſtreſs whenever they pleaſe, and the 
getting rid of an old one! And will you not 
diſdain, bright goddeſs! (faid I, on my knee, 
love's unforced, proper, homage) for being 
| ſomething more than woman, a goddeſs you 
mu/l be ; will you vouchſafe to number 
among your votaries an exotic, who ſwears, 
by your ſplendid treſſes, to become a moſt ſu- | 
perſtitious zealot, ſo you be the object he is to 
adore? Since you treat me as a divinity, (re- 
turned-ſhe, more brightened by a ſmile,) the 
manner in which we are not treated, I allure 
you, by our men, nor deſire to be by any; 


1 ſhall aſſume an unuſual 1mportance, and an- 
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ſwer you in a myſterious way, and in my own 


dialect too; nor need I be apprehenſive of 
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= your not underſtanding, Or. miſinterpreting, : : 
me; for -Love is ever ingenious, and has the | 
| gift of tongues ; his deciſions conſequently are I 
| equally and univerſally intelligible, whether | 
E conveyed in the ſounds of Yes, Oui, Si, Law, | 
or Ingaw. Attend only diligently to the | 1 
oracle. Upon which ſhe immediately recita- 
tived the moſt affecting period I ever heard, 1 
though I could not perceive that I underſtood I 
2 ſyllable in it. My anxiety at not entering 
directly into its meaning, put an end, I be- 
lieve, to the pleaſureable viſion; for I awoke. 
at this inſtant, and found myſelf in bed with 
my wife, whoſe head did not line, and U. 
out hing to fly away from her. 5 
VVV : 
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